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O apparel more fittingly proclaims 

its individual worth. These 
Kuppenheimer coats stand out boldly 
to challenge’ your impartial com- 
parison. 


Let your own eyes judge the desira- 
bility of these styles. The proof of 
supremacy is in the test of inspection. 


Now being shown by the better 
clothiers everywhere. 


Our book, ‘’ Styles for Men,’’ sent upon request. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 















































BIG BEN © 


6 9 


Life Size 






Allarm clocks and! successful men, 
Know one another well--Big Ben 


IT’S Big Ben’s business to get 
people up in the world—it’s Big 
Ben’s business to get them up 

in time. 


He does it loyally, steadily and 
promptly—there’s a true ring to his 
morning greeting that makes early 
risers sit up and take notice. 


And every morn, America over, 
Big Ben awakens men who are get- 
ting up in the world—men who are 


setting the pace for the rest of the 
field—men who strike their stride at 
the flash of the gun. 


‘Morning ginger—get it men, 
oreat business stuff’ says Big Ben. 


Big Ben is a thin, beautiful and punctual 
sleepmeter. —He is e: sy tO Te ad, Casy tO wind 
and pleasing to hear.—He calls you every day 
at any time you say. 

A community of clockmakers stands back of him— 
Westclox, La Salle, Illinois. Vt you cannot find him 

at your jeweler a money order addressed to them will 
bring him to you, express charges prepaid. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. 


Three Dollars in Canada. 
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THE PIE 


and the 


PIRATE 


By ALBERT LEE 





T is a merry tale, clev- 
erly illustrated, and 
beautifully printed on 
antique deckle-edge paper. 
Don’t forget to ask for it 
to-day at the book .stores, 


50 cents; or mailed direct 


for 55 cents. 








P. F. COLLIER & SON 


PUBLISHERS 
416 W. 13th Sts N.Y. 








Get out your shears 


and clip off the coupon at the lower left-hand corner of this announcement. Then fill in your name and 
address and mail it. That’sall you need to do to bring to yourself, absolutely free of charge and without 
reservation of any sort, the book here illustrated. It isa beautifully printed little volume of 64 pages, 
and is one of the most valuable and most delightfully written books about books that has ever been pub- 
lished. Its primary purpose is to present an adequate explanation and description of The Harvard Classics, 


The Eliot Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


UT it has turned out to be 
such a useful work in itself 
that we want every lover of 
books among Collier's readers 
to have a copy of it. It is 
not a mere catalogue of titles 
and authors, but is a chatty, 
readable summary, such as a 
college professor might give 
after lecture hours, stating why 
and certain 
works were chosen and going 


certain authors 


into a discussion of those au- 
thors and those works. 


It is a book full of literary sug- 
gestion. Showing as it does a 
consensus of trained opinion 
as to the finest volumes of the 
world’s literature and history- 
for it represents the views, not 
only of Dr. Eliot, but of a dis- 
tinguished group of fellow 
educators—it should prove of 
wonderful service in the library 
of any reader. In itself it is a 
literary guide and summary of 
a character that no book lover 
can afford to neglect. 


If you care at all about books 
we want you to send for this 
booklet, even if you have no 
intention of interesting your- 
self in the Five-Foot Shelf. 
The booklets are going fast, 
and if you delay you may have 
to wait some weeks for the 
completion of the next edi- 
tion. So our only suggestion 
is that you act promptly—if 
you can’t find your shears, tea! 
the coupon off now, as you sit 
here reading,and mail it to-da) 
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Cover Design . ‘ : Painted by Mary Greene Blumenschein 
The Championship of the Back-Lot League, Drawn by W. Glackens 8 
Editorials ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 9 


Mastraned with a eee 


What the World Is Doing—A Pictorial Record of Current Events «on 
Ripping Up Mr. Morgan’s «‘ Model Trust’? ; P Carl Snyder 13 


Illustrated with Photographs 


The Important Thing Now ‘ ‘ , ; . Mark Sullivan’ 16 
OUTDOOR AMERICA, EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


Prohibition That Prohibits ) : ‘ William T Hornaday 17 THE BLACK SHELLS 


Illustrated with Photographs 





I Want Some of 














Risking One’s Neck for Records . George D. Abraham 18-19 When you say that to your dealer you'll 
RentiaDane Ceased with Shaenacuin see him smile, for he’ll know there’s another 
| Flying Without a Motor Van Ness Harwood 20 member in the ‘‘Sure-Shot Club’’—another 
asain ale with ery customer for him who knows good ammuni- 
l- 66 i ” : : tion. Oh, they are all joining, for one by one 
Going Up'?” Story . ‘ - + Edwin Balmer 21 | they are giving the BLACK SHELLS a trial 
AFE — infallible. | China’s Man of Destiny . . . George Marvin 22 | 20d are learning for themselves what these 
: ee Ilustrated with a Phadedraph better shells will do for their scores. 
awe mace 7 eed = = be The Sportsman’s View-Point . : : : Caspar Whitney 24 The success of the BLACK SHELLS 
fired except with deliberate intent 


didn’t ‘‘just happen.’? There are reasons why 
they give the men who try them the best shoot- 
ing they’ve ever known. Here are a few of 


—nothing to adjust (or forget) — The Back Yard ° ° ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ E. P. Powell 20 


you don’t have to ‘‘ make it safe’’ 




















: , . ’ | the reasons — look ’em over: 
for it can’t be anything but safe. The Average Man’s Money ; is : : F : : : ee as : : _ 
Proof—the famous ‘‘H: th Illustrated with a Photograph | The primer used in the BLACK SHELLS 
oe i ee American Newspapers.— Miscellaneous Class . . : . . 31 contains no mercury and no ground glass. 
Hammer”’ test. The results are quickness and uniformity — 
The action is infallible— perma- I I better scores and bigger bags. You doubt it? 
nent tension, unbreakable «wire Try it 
springs impart a smoothness, speed VOLUME XLVIII NUMBER 8 Fractions of a second — when you are 
ondelitnies aid ’ . after a bird on the wing — that’s why we make 
“tt aren . —* — ot | 5 He we s Sen = eae wee te bg ‘The Colonial Buildins " TTBi the Flash Passage (the hole in the head through 
> a « Yen te » = | v e "1etle ot., -] saraen, ‘ ee oronto, it., e olonlé « 1s i-D et : . es M 
no other firearm. Catalog shows | King Street West. For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the principal tithe ss of which the flame from the primer reaches the 
ten models. $6 to $10. | Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green St., Leicester Square, London, W. C. charge) 100% larger than in ordinary shells. 
Copyright 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Eng- There’s no chance for hang-fire there. BLACK 


land, and copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada 


| Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York. SHELLS have a solid head and are really water- 
| New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and proof. Even a ducking won’t hurt them. 
Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. For- : a i Iz + 

| eign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents There are three classes of BLACK SHELLS: 


Safety | der shell wi 
M.z a blac er s vith 5/16 
Automatic EVOLVER } NOTICE TO SUBS( /RIBERS. Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change Pa gt a black Pe ae / ‘ 


of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. (both dense and bulk) shell made. Has one- 
| half-inch base. 
AJAX is the highest grade smokeless (both 
dense and bulk) shell made. Has a long one- 
inch brass base. 








Iver Johnson's 
Arms 
& Cycle Works 
146 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co.. San Francise 






































































































































































































Send for book about shells. If you enclose 
10 cents we will send a beautiful colored 
| poster, 20x 30 inches, called *‘ October 
HH Days.” Sure to please every shooter, 
for Ash k p 
or Ashes Hill r\\})\ 
and Garbage FI \)})}) US.CARTRIDGE CO 
Witt’s galvanized, cor- 1% 
rugated steel can outlasts | Dept. 9 LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 
two ordinary cans. {It is 2 Alii 
fire and rust-proof, keeps 4 ili 
in the smells, keeps out Hil P f 
‘ ; if : HIl\|) 9 on the cost of your Boat if you / 
and flies, 3 EWE You Save over 30% use our “Easy to Build” system A 
> yellow +e] q We do all the hard work by machinery. AA 
‘ . its * = 4 Your part is easy and simple. 
erty sizes f both can ’ 4 Our complete iluxtrated Bulletin on Boat y 
aa db aineck yycoa 4 Building Made Easy” tells you all about it 4 
ers or direct, ddress q 4 . 
Taz Witt Co 4 ete de tps frye A in simple lan 7 A, MADE 
ay arias uM} : ” Ww in and bulla Ait kinds of i 
2 che ’ boa wed Bos aunches 
Cincinnati, 4 pte r ' 1 a te aa seae . 
Ohio. 4 Boats and Two-Cycle Mari 4 —_ 
iF: Engines of various sizes conus 
; Valley Boat and = we 
q Engine Co. : s 
; 26 Hess Street , v 
; Saginaw 
q Mich. Ad 
q 
"h DH 
; , Furniture at Less Than 
m ou what Silencer you need, price, ete | 14 Half Dealers’ Price 
Ask any sporting goods dealer toahee rowode lf Shipped in finished 
Park Row 4 ara. * 
Maxim Silent Firearms Co. 320 Yee Chey i: ections. You can set 
4 up any piece in a half 
H > iF: hour Satistaction 
° ° Alil| gt edo 
ere’s a Most Ideal Christmas Gift |__|} refunded: ee 
es he P Very Decorative and Useful Hil Furniture catalog of 100 bargains, free. 
e Pride Hill 
sf the | $25.00 Buys the Frame of This 23 Foot Launch 
omne iq cht ull Sized Patterns and 
I 4 ila istt * d ‘ten uctions to Finish. 
good | 
aver 14 Anyone can buil ial 
land 1 boat by the Brooks 
1 14 name Boe. We fur 
: rece | nish all n aterials 
Ce ae het ptable as a Southe orn Re d q shaped 
‘sainst moths, n ap bel, hing,et q Send for free boat 
-+phoge teen hee lamp. Sold DIRECT from 14 not tls 
Send forcatalog sh paid lava’ FREE TRIAL 1H ae, 
¥ hests,war € 18 | 1} ~ . ° 
PIRDEONT F- “The Btory ¢ > yp re VAN HH] Brooks Mfg. Co., 111 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
D CEDAR CHEST CO, D 1 aly Wi] i| 
wE Sr ’ t. R, Statesville, N. C. | } | | 
ep tatesville, 14 ET 1] | | | | HHI 11] Hy a . 
BUY F 1 Bit Hi] 1] | | PATURATATRATAARAO AAU RROTROTTAT 2 : 
AND 4 \| 1H] | } Ht] 11] HH \| Wil HY HHT] SCOTCH CALABASH PIPES Price 50 cents each or 3 
q | . 1 
10 to 50¢ m<¢ re ‘ | HHH] 1] Hit] | Why kill yourself by smoking a for $1.00, postpaid. 
Horse and Catt] q : ship Baw =o, 4) | bl trong pipe? You can get ne 
Write fae pttle Hides to us than to sell at hon q | | strong pipe ou can ge ~ 
Re ies a Packard NAHE ira Qo many, | eenoit a “Scotch. Calabash: that ( 
$10 H q an absorbs all nicotine and . 
\ BOOK unters’ and Trappers Guide All] polsans and enaenes 6 coc! 
} sweet smoke, Money back 
fl * ur An imals, ys? athe j | } | if you are not satished tan 
ages. Price $2.00. To Hid ALL diy oe sean! eee neeee pt ee enone ee nenereeenerneeneen cil s ‘ ’ 
AND and | pers, $1.25. Write today i Tita TTY ts a: in “Nil THE ROYAL PIPE CO. ake 
DERSCH BR¢ Dept. 13, Minneapolis, Minn Rontereseerrre eer y ee eee perce pre the SEES Ol eet errr tre cererrtrerrets SEE | | 240 Broad St., Nashville, Tenn 
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The heating question must be 
faced in every home. Itis usually 
easy to tell on bitter cold days by 
the faces of your neighbors which 
of them are enduring the ills and 
paying the bills of old-fashioned 
heating, and which are in best 
mental poise because of having 
begun the preparation for the 
day’s work in rooms genially com- 
forted by AMERICAN Radiators 
and IDEAL Boilers. The family 
bread-winners are handicapped 
in the business competition with 
others unless they start the day 
in physical comfort. Then, too, 
an evening in a cold house is 
pocr place for relaxation, or 
mental preparation to improve 
one’s position or earnings. 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are no longer called “luxuries,” because 
in thousands of instances they are prov- 
ing to be an economy for any home, 
however small. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators provide uniform 
warmth in all rooms, far and near, and 
under perfect control. They bring no 
ashes, dust or coal-gases into the living- 
rooms. They are noiseless, absolutely 
safe, and will outlast the house. They 
require no more caretaking in heating 
5 to 15 rooms than to run a stove for 
one room. Their fuel saving, cleanli- 
ness, and protection to family health 
soon repay the cost of the outfit. 

All raw materials used in the manufacture 
of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are subjected to severe inspection in our 
Testing Laboratories. This testing,together 
with our own specially built, exclusive, auto- 
matic machinery, and running our factories 
regulariy throughout the year, enable us to 
produce the uniform, highest standard of 
product which has made our heating outfits 
so world-famous. This sole effort to make 
the best has naturally brought great volume 
of business and enables us to put the price 
within reach of all. Most important—do not 


overlook the fact that IDEAL Boilers and 
re fully guaranteed. 


AMERICAN Radiators : 





AN abe te AL Bo A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler 
nd 175 it r AMER: and 400 ft. of 38-in. AMER 
ICAN Ra y Ic ‘er Radiators sting 
> owne “Sias, were wher $215, wer 
i to heat age 4 i at this tag 
4 “se | Z $ r yht of any r 
t ci Tt n 1 
f , v fr w 
ry rd n 
} t t | r 
i " 
a rt I a 1 
I He ! 


Public showrooms in all large cities 


AMERICAN RADIATOR((OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 3! CHICAGO 
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Weekly letter to readers 


on advertising 


No ce 44 


FEW days ago I received a letter 

from one of the readers of Collier’s, 

complaining bitterly against the sell- 
ing methods of one of our advertisers. 


Knowing the advertiser as well as I do 
enabled me to say positively that the com- 
plaint could not be justified by any breach 
of faith on his part, and it developed that I 
was right and the complainant was mis- 


taken. 


Concerns that have won national prestige 
have been careful in selecting their adver- 


tising mediums. 


These publications have 
given the advertisers prestige. 


They, on 


the other hand, have endorsed the period- 
icals with every use of their columns. 


The advertisers’ dealings with customers 
beget confidence, not only for themselves, 
but for the publications they are using, and 
you, the reader, are the one who benefits 
by this constant striving for quality and 


reliability. 


o.be. Cinco . 


Manager Advertising Department 
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The Original 
Self-Cranking 
Motor 


VERYBODY’'S talking 
self-cranking and 
starting motors now 
though they were some new 
thing. 

To 
new 

But the 
always had a 
motor. 

@ The very first Winton 
Six, marketed in June, 
had a -cranking motor, 
and so has every Winton Six 
then. 


self- 


as 


most makes 
and wxproved. 
Winton Six 
self - cranking 


they 


are 





has 


1907, 


self 


since 

With four vears of success 
to its credit, the Winton Six 
self-cranking system is 
from the ifs and th 


q There 


tree 
e risks. 
no 


are foreign 


gases or spark shifting to 
injure the motor. 

The pistons are. p it into 
motion dcfore the charge o"- 
nites. That saves the motor 


many a hard ae: blow. 


@ The 


nton Six was the 
cranking car in the 


world, just as it was also the 


first Six in 


WINTON | xX 





the world to be 
manufactured in a plant pro- 
ducing Sixes exclusively. 

The Winton Six showed 
the way, and the rest of them 
are following the leader. 

q When you buy a Winton 


Six you can have in your 
service the original and the 
leader itself. 


@ The Winton Six has 48 
horse-power, a beautiful, spa 
comfortable four-door 
with operating levers 
electric dash and tail 
lights, 130 inch wheel base, 
36x4\% inch tires all around, 
and Booth Demountable rims. 


cious, 
be dy 
mside, 


Price $3000. Compare 
with cars selling at $5000 
and upward. 

Shall we send you our li 


brary-size catalog? 
The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


101 ‘an Road Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW FORK, t uclW t 7th St. CHICAGO M higan 

Ss BOSTY IN, 674 Commor 4 
PHILADELPHIA 246-248 N. B ad St BALTIMORE, Mt 
I PITTSBURGH, Ba at Beatty St 
CLEVEI ND Huron Road DETROIT 198 Wood 
Ave KANSAS CITY 28 Ma St MINNE 


OLIS } st. N SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Divided Risk In 
Real Estate Investments 


If you knew a certain town 
would become a great city, you 
could make iarge profits by in- 
vesting in building lots in that 
town. 

But as no one can predict the 
future of amy one town with ab- 
solute certainty, you take a 
large risk in making such an 
investment. 

« We believe we know of seventeen towns 


in the Pacific Northwest which woi// become 
great citie We picked these towns from 
over three hundred, which we personally 
investigated. // are on new ratlroads— 
all have great natural resources: coal, 
timber, mining and agriculture. ‘They are 
the dest towns in the great Northwestern 

We offer you five large, well located 


country. 

building lots, ove in each of fiv 
selected towns, at attractive 
pagments if you prefer. 
pay all taxes. 

This is the safest form of real estate invest- 
ment. It affords greater ultimate profits than 
any investment of equal size. It divides the 
risk by five and multiplies the profit by five. 

If you recognize the of the 
Divided Risk principle and want to know [al 
about the 
lected towns —and 


of these 
prices — easy 


No interest; we 


soundness 
more Northwest, about our se- 
about our selling plan 


and business integrity we invite you to 


write us. Don’t write out of mere curiosity, 


Competent Salesmen Can Arrange 
To Represent Us In Their Districts 


Northwest Townsite Company 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














BY 
WALTER CAMP 
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A handy k by Walter Camp, gives 
condensed form for busy people the essential 
All the useful rules 


ected and classified un 





little boo 
points you ought to kno 
for play have been coll 
der headings such as “Don'ts for No Trumf 
Makes,” “Dou'ts for Leads.” etc., et Your 

me can be improved 100% by follow these 
rules \ttractive as it is useful. Send copies 
to your friends 


NOW READY 





A CONDENSED BOOK ON BRIDGE 
FOR THE BUSY MAN 


35 cents net Postage 3 cents 
All booksellers 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers, New York — 


65 Xmas Novelties for 10: 


Post Conde, Tags, Labels, Seals & Stamps 
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For the real truth abot 


ATENTS 


€ —e ason, F k & I vw 
602 F. St Wash 
Established Fifty years Useful Boo klet FREE 
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20’ DOWN- 10” PER MONTH 


"Why wait for your Diamond 
until you have saved the price? 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. 
Lyon’s Diamonds are guaran- 
teed perfect “blue-white. A 
written guarantee accompa- 
nies €ach Diamond. All goods 
sent “prepaid for inspection. 
10% discount for cash. Send 
now for catalogue No.24 . 
Established 1843 


J°-M-LYON & CO: 


71:73. NASSAU ST-N°Y¥: 
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A Hidnine Hand 





Che I. C. S. actually takes the work- 
ing man by the hand and helps him to 
prosperity. 

You may be working under such ¢ ir- 
cumstances that advance seems 1m pos- | 
sible, but the 1. C. S. will show vou 


how to GO UP You may now have 


a fairly good position, but you can go 
still higher Just follow the example | 
set by thousands of 1. C. S. men who | 


have made good and are making good. 

Every month an average of over 400 
students of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools voluntarily report 


an Increase in their earnings. 


| 
| 
| 
Think of a man who a short time 
ago was earning but $10 a week and is 
how earning hve times that amount, 
Think of a day laborer being qualitied 
NW a superintendent as the result of | 
BC. §. tra ning 
T hese ire hot except onal Cases. | 
Chere are thousand tf them lhe 
1. C. S. will tell you who thew ar | 
Mark 


it 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1198, Scranton, Pa 
Expla 


Tean q which Ir x 























Automobile Running Civil Service , Spanish 
Mine Superintendent Architect \ trench 
Mine Foremar Chemist erma 
Plumbing, St rit Languages/ / tialian 
Concrete Commercial English 
Civil Engir Building Contractor 
pedis " Industrial Designin 
tor ix Commercial Hinstratin 
Te phone Expe Window Trimming 
Mechanical Show Card Writing 
Mechanical Draf \dvertising Mar 
irchitectural Drafism Stenogr 
Electrical E . 
Elec. Ligh upt Poultry Farmin 
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COLLIER’S 


for November 18 


Chanksgiving umber 
Editorial Bulletin 


} In addition to the Editorials and the regular 
departments of ‘‘What the World is Doing,”’ 
““Comment on Congress,’’ and ‘‘The Average 
Man’s Money,”’ it will contain the following : 


The Cover Design 
By GARTH JONES 


Let Him Give Thanks. 
1 Frontispiece 
By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
With a Decoration by Ernest Haskell 


Gold 
1 Poem 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


The Horn of Plenty 
A Story 
By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
Illustrated in Color 
By CLARA ELSENE PECK and J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


Steady, Now! 
A Double-Page Painting in Color 
By A. B. FROST 
With a Decorative Frame by Franklin Booth 


The Lust for Gold 


Full Page in Color 
By HENRY McCARTER 


Ab Eads’s Milk-Fed Pumpkin 


A Page of Comics in Color 


By F. G. COOPER 


Buck-Eye Bridge and the Big Turkey 
A Story 
By WILLIAM H. HAMBY 
Illustrated in Color 
By RODNEY THOMSON 






COMFY 


Footwear 











ais ry 


The Meailake 


A Comfy-Felt slipper trimmed with 
ribbon in colors to match. Very hand- 
some and of course very ‘‘comfy.”’ 
Women’s, Black, Red, Brown, Light 

and Dark Gray, Purple, Wine, Old Price 

Rose, Lavender, Taupe, Pink, W% 

lavia, and Light Blu $1.50 

Delivered 





Picture Comfys 
For Children 


Dutch Kids and Rabbit 7 Brown, Bla 
Clown RKed, Pink, I tyht Blu 
Misses’ $1 25, Child's $1 10, Delivered 


eee 









The Tailor-Made 


Women’s, Navy Blue, Light and Pri 
Dark Gray, Red, Wine, Brown and =e 
Black ‘ $1.25 

Men’s, Kei, Brown, Navy Blue and 


Dark Gray $1.50 

Delivered 

Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue No. 31, 
showing many new styles 








Dan’! Green Felt Shoe Co. 


110-112 East 13th St., New York 




















Cardinal Gibbons says 
A peticy | urge upon all 
: 4 Catholies the ust 


of the 


| Manual of 
Prayers 


Phe John Murphy 


Company 1s now 






inaking a special 
offer of the Man 
Morocco 
binding, together with a rolled 
vold chain Rosary, for $3.00 


ual of Pravers, in fine 


Che Manual is bound in Morocco 
leather vith limp bacl round 
cornet red under vold cdye 

The Rosary is a_ beautiful piece 


ol gvoldsmithing. 
Send toda 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 
200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md 
























Ash Sifter 


hardware dealer 


every wher 


Folder No. 2 


202 Park Ave 





Worcester, Mass 


Mills “Hustler” 


Sifts ashe So easy 
Sar oal, work, tin ind dirt. 
Soon pays tor itself 
Fits ordinary barrel 
ron Can, I ast 


time Sold by 


Send now for inter- 
ting, descriptive 


HILL-DRYER CO. 























TEACH BY MA 


F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Meyer Bldg., Kans 
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WKITE FOR MY FREE BOOk 


How to Become a Good Penman 
iu men y , 
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The Real Thing 

ILENT, DETERMINED FIGURES, the Wriauts shine again in 

their battles with the air. When the amusement of crowds, or 

unscientific adventure, has brought about the death of aviators, 

these brothers have broken their customary silence to speak 
against ‘‘grand-stand play.’’ Turning a splendid conquest into escapade 
does not appeal to their grave minds. -When there is reason for risk, 
they run it. ORVILLE, hovering above the earth with his new balancing 
device, endangering himself that others may be safe, has been stirring 
the imagination of millions. There is plenty of daring in the world. It 
appeals most when it is shown in service of some worth. 


The Steel Situation 
OR OVER TWO YEARS now there has been upon our desk a 
F printed sheet which necessarily excited the interest of a discerning 
reader; the most important event of the past few weeks has thrown 
light upon it; and it in turn throws light far toward the heart of that 
event. The paper was a circular from a Wall Street banking house 
offering to investors the bonds of the Duluth, Missabe and Northern 

Railway Company; it began with these words: 


The D.. M. and N. is one of the most prosperous railway companies in the world. 


True. It was—and, up toa recent and conspicuous date, continued to 
be. In 1908, for example, it paid a dividend of 100 per cent and had a 
surplus of another 300 per cent. The bond cireular was unnecessarily 
modest. If anybody knows another railroad so prosperous as the D., 
M. & N., we ask the privilege of recording its name and the degree of its 
affluence. Most railroads do well if they earn from five to fifteen per 
cent. The D., M. & N., piqued curiosity, and that curiosity is most 
readily to be satisfied in various official documents that have come 
recently from the Bureau of Corporations at Washington, from the 
Stanley Committee of Congress, and from the Department of Justice. 
Therein you may learn that the D., M. & N. runs from Duluth to the iron 
ore fields of northern Minnesota; that it and another road in the same 
territory and under the same ownership carry one-half of all the iron ore 
used in the United States. Those 400 per cent profits, therefore, are an 
underlying tax upon every steel maker in the United States, and with 
equal certainty upon every individual who rents a room in a steel office 
building or pays a fare for riding on steel rails or over steel bridges. 

At this point, this editorial might well stop; it would justify itself 
asa contribution to the economies of the day. But the real point of 
the situation lies yet farther below the surface. Once more we quote 
the bond cireular: 


The D.. M. and N. Railivay Company is controlled by the U.S. Steel Corporation. 


There you have one of those situations which constitute the very heart 
of the problems of government in America to-day. The Steel Corpora- 
tion could say, with an unction that has been characteristic of its public 
expressions: ‘* We charge the independents the same rate that we charge 
But the freight rate that the Steel Corporation paid out of 
me pocket eame quickly back, through the dividend checks of the 
I). M. & N., to the other pocket. This case needs only to be under- 
stood. In the early nineties the Standard Oil Company used to arrange 
With the railroads to receive a fixed percentage of the freight tolls paid 


ourselves.’’ 


by its rivals—a secret arrangement, cruel and deadly to anyone who 
attempted to compete with the Standard. In twenty years the spread 
of economic understanding has crystallized this practice as an economic 
barbarity and fastened the odium of a nation upon the individuals who 
live upon its fruits. What the Steel Corporation has been doing does 
hot differ. Only by sueh devices can monopoly exist. 


China and the World 

Sgr GLOBE BECOMES more uniform. Race differences between 

Orient and Oeccident count, but less than once we thought.  Insti- 
tutions and the drift of world opinion eount more. With the growth oft 
new views about society and the individual, Japan’s military and 
fatalistie intensitv will be modified. With changing ideals sweeping 
over the whol globe. even China responds. The Oriental mystery has 
dlways been exagverated. China will shed beliefs and customs ages 
old. She will select among the ideas that are becoming universal. 
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adapting them to her needs and tastes. The exploiting by the few, in 
that great nation also, will be diminished. There also government will 
become the decisions of the many about what they themselves desire. 


Onward 

OSEPH PULITZER was a man of will, imagination, ability. He 
p had a new and fertile thought, and he led the movement toward 
making the press a widely democratic organ. For his sons much 
remains. Upon them is the burden of showing originality and strength, 
like their father, but of applying those qualities to a changing era. 
The forward spirit that he showed in attacking social feudalism, they 
will find themselves called upon to apply to the pressing task of helping 
to take graft and falsehood out of journalism itself. He never cared to 
do his share toward removing the loan shark and the patent-medicine 
poisoner, by forbidding them the use of his own columns. The news 
also needs to be treated with more responsibility. We will give an 
example from a recent day. A young stenographer, passing from a 
street car to her home a block away after nightfall, felt a man’s fingers 
clinch about her neck, and when she reached her hands toward the 
fingers she found that they were very large. Twenty minutes later the 
girl’s mother found her on the sidewalk, weeping hysterically, and able 
to remember only that she had been strangled. Next day in the 
‘‘ Evening World” it was stated on the authority of an examining 
physician that the girl’s skull was fraetured, her jaw broken, her 
breasts, face, and arms terribly bitten, *‘ as a mad dog might have torn 
the victim of an infuriated attack,’’ and her body covered with bruises 
from blows struck by a elub of which the girl cried out deliriously; 
lusty bloodhounds led a horde of officers in uniform and a score of 
detectives across the countryside. Actually there were no bloodhounds, 
no pursuing policemen in uniform, no bites, no fractured skull, no 
broken jaw, no body bruises, and no club. As JOSEPH PULITZER served 
his generation in his own direction, so his sons, we are sure, will serve 
a later generation in the light of present morals. They wield a power 
that is truly vast. May high conduct and sueecess be theirs. 


About Independence 

’TEW HAMPSHIRE is one of the small number of Eastern States 
i that have strong Insurgent movements. Therefore we enjoy 
keeping our readers in tonch with developments in that State. This 
displeases the Standpatters, of course. The Manchester ‘‘ Union’’ is not 
a Standpatter, but its editor hopes the Boston and Maine, the Amoskeag 
Company, Senator GALLINGER, Colonel STREETER, and other powers 
will give him the Senatorship, so he is acting somewhat hysterically 
at present. Think of the state of mind of a man who, knowing that 
up to 1906 the so-called Republican government was government by the 
Boston and Maine, can speak of ‘* the long and honorable history of the 
Republican party of New Hampshire, and its unbroken record of party 
victories for nearly a generation.”? A sweet and enlightened argument, 
to be sure. PILLSBURY expresses due horror of the initiative, referen- 
dum, and reeall, as ‘‘ Democratic’? heresies, but his favorite device, when 
in one of his convulsions, is to attribute the crimes of COLLIER’S to 
some Progressive leader, preferably the Governor, who, naturally, is 
PILLSBURY is horrified 
almost into apoplexy by our suggestion that the Progressives of both 
parties in that State ought to work together against the grafters. It is 


quite innocent of the outbreaks of this office. 


the same opinion we have given to Congress and to the Legislatures 
of many States. As for PILLSBURY himself, we are truly touched. 
Listen to the language of his paper: 

Is it not reasonable that Mr. PILLSBURY, whose ancestors, back to his great-great 
great-grandfather, have resided right here, have served in its legislative halls, helped 
establish the nation by service in the Revolution and maintain it in the Rebellion, 


who have had something to do with the industrial life and development of the State, 


whose every interest has been, and is, here, should care as much, by selfish motive, 
pride, and sentiment for the permanent welfare of the State, and be as justified in 
standing as a eandidate as those who would get hig position by betraying their 
party organization and principles ind trade with the opposition party merely for 
the oflice itself 

This is the eloquenee of true suffering Mr. PILLSBURY wants the office 


and most earnestly thinks he deserves 


mueh cleverer men. When they have thrown him into the diseard., our 


His simple soul is the tool of 


sympathy, whatever that may be worth, will be his. 
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The Outlook for Alaska 

NECRETARY FISHER’S program for Alaska is full of the business 
Ne sense that distinguished his Chicago traction settlement. As a 
fundamental principle he believes transportation to be a Government 
function, but in deciding just how much railroad ownership should be 
attempted by our Government in Alaska at the present moment he takes 
into account divided public opinion, the money already invested in rail- 
roads there, and the amount of traffie likely to develop in the immediate 
future. He is firmly against private ownership of coal, favoring the 
lease system, but also approving of having at least one mine run by the 
Government. The most important single step, he thinks, is the con- 
tinuation of the Alaska Central Railroad into the interior, and if the 
owners are not willing to-do this work, under proper regulation (the 
Secretary thinks they will not be), the Government should itself under- 
take it, and that promptly. Mr. FIsHER’s speech before the American 
Mining Congress in Chicago is an extremely able document, full of 
open-mindedness, close study, radical views, and business intelligence, 
and deserves the study of every friend of conservation. 


Candor 

J. HEN PRESIDENT TAFT said: ‘‘ Heaven save me from a candid 
W friend,’’ he named his greatest weakness. He does hate candor. 
The truth, to be strengthening. must sometimes be severe; and what 
Mr. Tart asks of his friends is pleasantness. Unmixed pleasantness 
means suppression of what is disagreeable. Already we have reminded 
Mr. Tart of LINcOoLN’s preference for hostile opinion, but the President 
will never seek the whole truth after the manner of his imaginative and 
noble predecessor. GEORGE WASHINGTON was personally extremely 
sensitive, and often chafed at censure, but he knew the absolute need 
of hearing all sides, and therefore he kept men near him who would 
criticize. Men in high position who wish to avoid candor have only to 
give the word, and flattery in plenty is poured upon them. 


Harmony 
JT OODROW WILSON is no coward. He spoke in Pennsylvania in 
/ favor of the Keystone nominee for Congress, because he was the 
best man for the position, and nominated by the best influences. Said he: 


convinced 





Here I am, a Democrat, two kinds of a Democrat—born and come 
to speak for a man who calls himself a Republican, but one between whom and my- 
A few years ago we were divided into hostile party 
1910 people 


self I cannot see the difference. 
camps, where we determined how to act by our habitual actions. In 
began to choose men and measures, and not parties, and that is going to continue. 
That is the way to talk and act in 1911. 
Democratic State organization in America is opposed to having the 
Governor of New Jersey bear the national standard in 1912. What 
have he and they in common? They cannot even understand his 


language. 


It is easy to see why every 


What Can Be Done? 

N THE CAPITAL CITY of Ohio recently there has been held a 
] convention of persons from all over the country who are interested 
in freeing women primarily, and the whole race consequently, from 
one of the greatest evils of human life. Purity leagues have an ex- 
tremely difficult problem, or set of problems, to deal with. JANE 
ADDAMS in opening a series in ‘‘ McClure’s’’ for November, draws an 
interesting parallel between old-fashioned slavery and this constant 
enslavement and degradation of a considerable part of humanity. The 
attempt to free the race from this taint is being made more persistently 
and more intelligently now than it ever has been made before. There 
are disputed points of policy, and disputed questions of fact, but cer- 
tain points stand out unmistakably clear, and where the ground is pre- 
pared for action that action ought to be courageous and relentless. For 
instanee, the statutes in most of the States are extremely defective in 
their attempt to protect girls who are tricked by promises of marriage 
and then led into places where they have no chance to escape the down- 
ward path. The set of eriminals who pursue this business discovered 
the fact that the statutes in most of the States punished only those who 
accomplished their object through promise of marriage, and could not 
reach those who, instead of promising marriage, made the girl think 
that the taking out of a license was in itself a marriage. On this absurd 
technicality some of the most cruel and injurious of all criminal types 
Obviously, these laws could be amended in a moment, 
Another cer- 


now go iree. 
without the expenditure of any large amount of intellect. 
tainty is that where laws exist against social vice, the ones to suffer should 
be not primarily the women, but men equally, and owners of buildings 
and organizers of the trade in particular. Certainly no criminal is less 
deserving of sympathy, and none commits a more cruel wrong, than the 
Publie opinion everywhere should insist that, whatever is 


procurer. 
pursued 


taken up or 
with every resource open to civilization, morality, and the law. 


overlooked, this one ¢lass of criminals is to be 


Apparently a Good Place 
FYNHE COST OF LIVING when discussed always arouses interest 
| among our readers and usually irritates a considerable number. 
A result of one of our editorials on the subject is a contribution from 
which paints a rosy view. Our correspondent has been 


Dubuque, Iowa, 


buying potatoes at fifty cents, apples at twenty-five, tomatoes at twenty 


five a bushel, eggs at twenty cents a dozen, dressed chickens at ninety 


cents a pair, butter at twenty-seven and one-half cents a pound, and he 
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thinks that Dubuque’s great market is the cause of such low prices. On 
every Saturday from three hundred to four hundred teams bring prod. 
uce covering sixteen linear blocks. The consumer pays no middleman, 
We like to hear such encouraging points of view, and understand that 
similar markets exist in Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, and other cities of 
the Middle West. 
Street Names 

rINHE PARIS MUNICIPAL COUNCIL has decided to teach the 

| population history through its street names. The sign in the 
Rue de Rivoli, for example, will bear this superscription: ‘‘ French 
Victory, 1797.’’ On the sign Avenue Victor Hugo will appear this 
subtitle: ‘‘French poet and novelist, 1802-85’’; while another street 
sign will run: ‘‘ Rue Lincoln, famous President of the United States, 
1809-65.’? So much for Paris. Alderman Hey of Chicago has a differ. 
ent idea of what street names should stand for. He has submitted a 
‘‘renaming scheme’’ to the proper council committee, and proposes to 
eall Michigan Avenue ‘‘ Zero Avenue,’? Wabash Avenue “ First Avenue,” 
State Street ‘‘ Second Avenue,’’ Dearborn Street ‘‘ Third Avenue.”’ In 
the Chicago Councils Alderman Hey should be in a minority of one, 
Street names reminiscent of local or national history ought to be cher. 
ished, not discarded in favor of numerals. Some of the streets of Paris 
date from the days of the old régime, but more of them suggest Revolu- 
tionary enthusiasms: GAMBETTA has his avenue, his place, his rue, and his 
boulevard; GARIBALDI has given his name to one thoroughfare, BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN to another. In New York, there are Stuyvesant Square, and 
Jackson and Washington and Madison no less—to say nothing of the 
Battery and Bowling Green and the Bowery. Chicago should maintain 
her reminiscences. 

A Newcomer 

rTXHERE COMES to our desk the ‘‘ Sulu News’’ of Zamboanga, in 

| the Moro Province of the Philippine Islands, and the first copy 
deserves a greeting. It is the only newspaper ever published in the 
Moro language. Its purpose is to impart useful information to the Sulu 
reading population, to arouse their interest in the development of their 
agricultural resources, and to give whatever general news may seem 
likely to interest Moro readers. It will explain in detail to the Moros 
how they can obtain legal titles to their farms. It will also recommend 
city life, the advantages of civilization and the purpose of our Govern- 
ment. We stand ready to assist the Moros with roads, bridges, wharves, 
and any other public works which may contribute to real prosperity, but 
we must count upon the cooperation of the Moros themselves. Roads, 
bridges, and wharves are useless if there is nothing to transport. The 
Government is nuw planning for each of the five districts of the Prov- 
ince an agricultural school, where Moro boys will be taught the best 
methods of planting, harvesting, and marketing crops, as well as the 
best breeds and treatment of chickens, cattle, and horses. Representing 
this attitude of the Government and of the American people, the ‘Sulu 
News’? ought to be of genuine benefit to the Moro population. 


By the Riverside 

7E WERE WALKING recently for many miles at a stretch, side 
\ by side with the Androscoggin River, that noisy and restless 
stream. It chatters over the stones in its bed; it is torn into foam at 
every winding; all its surface is overlaid with ripples; its music is little 
else than babbling. But underneath the turbulence there pulls one 
steady purpose, drawing to an unseen and distant place. There the 
little wayward waters lose themselves in the beat of a stately rhythm, 
where the tides march up and down. Lying in the stillness of Gilead, 
after a day by that aimless tumult with its veiled purpose, one is seized 
by the time-worn figure. Just so, the years of our life go by, gliding and 
descending, as they move tothe sea. Their haste and seething are merged 
in immensity, their petulance hushed in 
serenity, their littleness woven into calm. 
There the depths lie imperturbable, under 
the winds that fret. In the heave of that 
vastness they shall blend their feebler flow. 





An American Trait 

N EDITOR recently confessed privately 
A that the intoxication of the whole 
American nation with their National Game 
rather irritated him. He, however, was an 
exception. He believed that this fury of ex- 
citement interfered with more serious topies. 
Our own opinion is that the American char- 
acter needs diversion, and expresses itself 
more effectively because of the relief it gets 
ABRAHAM 
telling comie stories 


in its more frivolous moments. 
LINCOLN, whittling or 
when he did not wish to expend his forces, 
is a type of the National character. MARK 
SULLIVAN is known to our readers for the heavy punches he delivers 00 
legislative subjects, for his broad and general grasp, for his deep under- 














standing of complicated topics. This picture, representing him in an 
hour of natural pleasure, brings out again this point, that an Americal, 
if he is representative of his fellow-countrymen, however serious he 


be, has still the impulse toward spontaneous fun. 
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‘ 5 ‘me ° ‘ . ‘ 
The U. S. Navy’s Mobilization Review in the Hudson River 

On November 2, reviewed by the President and the Secretary of the Navy, 102 war vessels steamed down the Hudson River through the Narrows and out to sea. 

long line reaching from Fifty-seventh Street to the Harlem River were the battleships, beginning with the Connecticut, the flagship of the fleet. The new dreadnoughts, 

Utah and Florida, fresh from the Navy Yard, brought up the rear. The destroyers, torpedo boats, and smaller vessels were in another line. The Secretary of the Navy inspected 

the flagship and the newest dreadnoughts. Nearly half a million people visited the ships, and nearly one-third of the population of New York lined the banks of the river 

eagerly watching the greatest naval review ever held in the Western Hemisphere. The photograph shows some of the ships of the first division anchored off Riverside Drive 
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Italian infantry intrenched behind sand walls on the outskirts of the town of Tripoli. The trenches are topped with quite 
bags of sand. The breeches of the rifles are wound with cloth to prevent the entrance of sand into the mechanism 
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The Italian flag replaced the Turkish flag over the customhouse in Tripoli Shells fired by the Italian fleet lying unexploded in the fortifications of Tripoli. The Turkish fortifications were com- 
on October 4, and also over the fortifications and the Governor's palace _ pletely demolished, but the loss of life was small owing to the previous retreat of the Turks to the heights back of the town 
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Ripping Up Mr. Morgan’s “Model Trust’’ 


The Spectacular Fortunes of Our First Billion-Dollar Gamble 


WONDER of wonders has happened. Thi 
“model trust,” “the trust within the law” 
created and nourished by forty vears of high 

turifts, dominated and directed by ’ 

after ten prosperousls 
untroubled years—is 


“our good friends,’ 

defiant and governmentalls 
suddenly made to feel the 
weight of the law, or of a law, originally passed as 
a joke and for twenty years utterly a dead letter. 
And pray note under what circumstances : 

The Steel Trust came into existence, 
night, in April, 1901—not, as we shall see. as an 
endeavor in restraint of trade, but from sheer fright 

at the Carnegie No one at Washington 
then thought of interfering. “Big Business” was in 
the saddle. 

Five months later the hand of 
our highly intelligent 
Roosevelt President. 
trust—vears of fabulous profits and of a success so 
great that financial writers could think and dream of 
little else. But there was no hint of prosecution. 

Two years and a half ago the Roosevelt mantle 
descended upon Secretary Taft, to carry out ‘My 


policies.” 


almost over 


bugaboo. 


up assassin-—under 
Constitution—made Colonel 
ae 

These were golden days for the 


And for two years thereafter there was no 
suggestion of prosecution. 

An active and industrious Commissioner of Cor 
porations had consumed a trifle of five years to make 
an investigation that any well-equipped firm of expert 
accountants. or “business doctors,” would have com; 
pleted on order in ninety days; and this report found 
for “very active competition in the steel trade.” 

Now the golden davs of the Steel Trust in all 
human probability—are, for some years at least, 
quite past; and this without any interference from 











By CARL 


Author ot 


SNYDER 


American Railways as Investments” 


business of its competitors have grown somewhat 
faster than those of the trust, with all its hundreds 
of millions of reinvested profits. And in all these 


years the tariff, that alone made this trust a trus/, 
and alone made these. profits possible, has remained 
practically unchanged. Now, in the judgment of 
many far-sighted men, we are entering upon a period 
likely to prove a trying time for business, and of all 
husinesses in the country, the steel business. 
In the last fifteen years our railways have been 
rebuilt. our great cities have been 
hugely  overbuilt. Business, like 
nature, tends to run in waves. 
which led Mr. Carnegie 
how steel was either prince or pauper. 
should know Kor his share of the 
Company he received $320,000,000. 
For ten magnificent years or mor 


rebuilt, and 
everything in 
It was this doubtless 
to his famous phrase as to 
Mr. Carnegik 
Carnegie Steel 


s 
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J. Pierpont Morgan 


ould illustrate how 
the sanetion of 


impotent mere law without 
public opinion, and how 
potent is popular opinion and feeling. 

No one questions the fact that from the beginning 
the Steel Trust violated the whole intent and spirit 
of the Sherman Law—perhaps I had better say the 
whole language and spirit of the Sherman Law. If 
plain words have plain meanings, every man knows 
that the trust has been a restraint on competition. 
That was one of the great objects for which it was 
formed, It was to be a “stabilizer” of 
bring order out of 
n industry 
downs. 


current 


prices to 
a peculiarly chaotic condition in 
subject to the most 

And prices were to be high. 
been high. 


violent ups and 
And they have 


On the other hand, every man knows that the rise 
in prices in the steel trust was 
formed has been far less than the general rise in 
commodity prices. 


trade SINCE thie 


very one knows that the power of the Steel Trust 
was practically What 
President Gary once said upon the witness stand, 
that the Steel Corporation could, 
its smaller rivals—in a word, do just what 
negie had threatened to do, 


absolute, nearly despotic. 
if it chose, crush 
Mr. Car- 
when they bought him 
out—was unquestionably true. 

And everybody knows the savage revenge which 
the powers behind the Steel Trust took, in the panic 
of 1907, on the one company and the one crowd 
which had dared to question its absolute sovereignty 
and was its most highly independent competitor. 

Yet everybody knows that the heads of the trust 
exercised this power with great moderation, tact, and 


even consideration. There was no ruthless wiping 
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precisely what the statute forbids, 
namely, that competition, which 
does not mean stable prices nor 
continuous high prices, should be 
throttled. 

And through all these years the 
promoters of this illegal trust have 
conducted the most colossal stock 
gamble that the world has ever 
known. They have made hundreds 
of millions of dollars. They have 
sold to the public the greater part 
of a billion dollars’ worth of stocks 
and bonds. 

° 

The Steel Trust has now on its 
books over a hundred thousand 
stockholders. It is the most widely 
distributed of any stock in the 
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" mind could not frame the 
conception of a company 
capitalized at a billion and 
a half. But it was in ex- 
istence within a month or 
two from the time he 
spoke. Incidentally, no 
one present believed that 
what he said was true. 

A worthy companion in 
nerve to Gates, in those 
days, was James R. Keene, 
who bears the reputation 
of having been the most 
adroit and resourceful 
manipulator of stocks 
since Jay Gould. 

When the news of the 











country. It has been the popular 
favorite, the especial favorite of 
the small investor. From Cape 
Cod to Point Loma half a billion of stock, which was 
absolutely water, has been scattered, often among 
people who held no other securities. 

If the Government wins its suit, it is not the rich 
promoters, it is not the princely gamblers in steel, 
who will suffer, but the always innocent and ever- 
gullible investor. 

If the trust is illegal now, it was illegal when it 
began. In the popular mind it has had almost Gov- 
ernmental sanction. And the huge earnings which 
have attracted the investor, and made it possible for 
the promoters to sell their stock and reap their un- 
paralleled profits, were due, for two-thirds or more, 
directly to Governmental or Congressional edict— 
that is to say, to a tariff law which shut out foreign 
competition. 

“Our good friends” have had their innings and 
unloaded. The public, or the thriftier part of the 
public, holds the bag. And then the Government 

brings suit! 
e Why? The answer 
: perhaps is not very 
far to seek. Over the 
whole wide wor l d 
there is deep unrest. 
The cost of living has 
risen enormously. 
And the flush days 
have gone by, just as 
they always go _ by. 
That which prolonged 
these flush times be- 
yond their normal 
limits, and which, in 
cidentally, proba bly 
saved the Steel Cor- 
poration from. ship- 
wreck—which has so 
inflated money prices 
George W. Perkins of property and the 
money wages of labor 
that is, the enormous increase in the world’s stock 
of money, with the natural depreciation of its pur- 
chasing power, now reacts to make the whole world 

feel the pinch of dear food and high rents. 

A natural consequence is an outery the world over 
against the trusts and combinations which have 
helped to produce high prices and dear food. One 
result of this A lot al result was the overwhelming 
political landslide and the election of a Democratic 
Congress. A secondary result was the passage of the 
Stanley resolution, for the investigation of the Steel 
Trust, which had been suppressed in two Republican 

















Congresses. 

And the 120,000 investors in United States Steel 
pay the price. 

This much is easy, but the larger question is, why 
was the Steel Trust tolerated for ten years only 
to be assailed in the house of its friends when its 
grip was most weakened and its prospects most 
troublous? Why was it ever allowed at all? The 

us back to probably the most highly 

American high finance. 
perhaps, after an- 


answer turns 
colored page 

A quarter of a century hence, 
other great wave of industrial expan 
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still greater profits in putting the 
properties into larger and larger 
companies. By 1900 this had re- 
sulted in three great groups—the 
Gates crowd, the Moore crowd, and 
the Morgan companies. 

Standing apart, and the com- 
manding figure of them all, was 
Carnegie. He had made enormous 
profits, but competition was grow- 
ing very keen. Maybe it was too 
hot even for this fighting Captain 
of Industry. Possibly Mr. Car- 
negie wanted to get out. He had, 
in fact, a little before, given an 
option on his interest in the Car- 
negie company, said by Mr. Gates 
to have been for $160,000,000. This 








formation of the Steel 
Trust was carried to 
Keene, he is reported to 
have said: “It is simply impossible. They could 
never distribute the stock. Think of it—half a bil- 
lion of common alone!” 

Yet it was Keene who, a few months later, was 
called in by the promoters, according to the prevalent 
belief, to undertake this distribution. He did un- 
dertake it, and his exploit—widely remembered by 
those who saw steel stock they had purchased at from 
$50 to $55 per share go down to $8.75 per share 
when the distribution had been completed—passed in 
Wall Street as Keene’s greatest coup. 

The incident which is commonly supposed to have 
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Table showing the monstrous gambling in Steel Com- 
mon — Two hundred million shares in ten years! 


been the beginning of the combination was a dinner 
at which Charles M. Schwab spoke, and Mr. Morgan 
listened. That may have been the immediate touch 
and go. Mr. Schwab was then a young man with a 
phenomenal success in the steel industry, the result 
of which, according to the testimony of the late Mr. 
CGiates, was a contract from Carnegie whereby Mr. 
Schwab was guaranteed a salary of a million a year 
for five years. It was probably the first time in his 
tory that any man had ever received a salary of a 
million a year. Those were big days. It sounds 
large still. <A salary of a million a vear is apt to 
stir the imagination of a young man, especially when 
it happened to be one of an extraordinarily active 
mind. But the Steel Trust was nevertheless a 
growth, and the immediate factor of its formation 
was not, as I have said, either foresight, imagina 
tion, or a gigantic scheme in restraint of trade. It 
was largely fright. 

The Steel Trust was then in a condition bordering 
upon the chaotic. In the long depression from ’93 to 
"97, the trade had simply gone to pieces. The price 
of steel rails, indeed, did not touch bottom until 1898. 
They sold then as low as $15 per ton. That was a 
drop from $35 a ton or higher a few years before. 

Then came the beginning of that wonderful burst 
of industrial activity which in five years created 
more millionaires than had ever been known in the 
world before. From 1896, the low point, but still 

not very far below the previous high, 




















sion, a billion-and-a-half trust even steel production doubled in three years. 
will seem a bagatelle. But there was It doubled in another six years. Last 
a day, and that day a little more than year, the record vear, it was only 25 
ten years ago, when to two of the most per cent higher than in 1905; and this 
daring and lacious minds in the year it will be slightly below last year 
country such a combination seemed In spite of all this, prices rose and 
littl hort of mpossibility, as the fell like the waves of a troubled sea 
following I] illustrate: As Mr. Gates testified just before his 
The late John W. Gates. known to death, steel rails were $25 one day, 
fame as “DBet-a-Million Gates.” was $18 the next, and $15 the next [1 
ner plunger as this country single year the price of wire nails 
ever saw, and that is saying mi jumped 150 per cent. A little later 
And hi more than this they slumped almost as rapidly. 
a mat wit] hig i gination. ae Toward the end of the depre ssion 1 
saw large I rly part 1901 number of shrewd speculators in the 
tt ! 1 hotel ste. | business Crateses and Re ids 
he | ! | ( and Leedses and their like—started 
I ek buying up mill Often thev got ther 
dollar rpor for a song, With the ft revival 
Hen t f rativel ‘ hi Norman B. Ream came enor profits. and ther er 
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option had been purchased by Mr. 
Frick and Mr. Moore. They paid 
$1,000,000 for it, but they were a 
litle ahead of the game. Their plans failed; Mr. 
Carnegie pocketed the million. 

Also Mr. Carnegie was‘ said to have been very sore 
at the Pennsylvania Railroad. Possibly they were 
charging him too much for his freight. Possibly 
they were charging him as much as they charged 
others. At any rate, Mr. Carnegie wanted an outlet 
for Pittsburgh, and then it was that he made the 
famous contract with the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
people to build into Pittsburgh. This was the con- 
tract which was taken over by George Gould and led 
Mr. Gould to his disastrous project for a railway 
from sea to sea. Then Mr. Carnegie announced his 
intention of building a new mill at Ashtabula—pos- 
sibly others—to meet the combinations that were 
forming around him. 

The gentlemen of the combinations did not need 
to be told what Carnegie competition meant. Few 
men could ever boast of having taken business from 
the Seotch steel king—at a profit. 

There were urgent conferences. The rest was 
very picturesquely told by Mr. Gates in his testi- 
mony before the Stanley Committee. 

Carnegie got for his interest, according to Mr. 
Gates, $320,000,000 in bonds, or just twice the terms 
of the Frick-Moore option. According to the well- 
known story of his meeting with Morgan on the 
steamer, Mr. Carnegie might just as well have had 
$100,000,000 more. 

A hundred millions in those rosy days did not 
much matter. 

The price for Mr. Carnegie’s interest made the 
basis of sale for the entire company in the neighbor- 
hood of half a billion dollars. This was the same 
property which, a short time before, in the suit 
between Frick and 
Carnegie, was sworn 





to as having a book 
value of about $76,- 
000.000. 

Other companies 
were taken in on the 
same liberal basis. In 
the Pittsburgh clubs 
it was hard to meet 
a man who was not a 
newly made million- 
aire. There isa story 
of one of them, who, 
after a post-prandial 
celebration ot the 
event, was found in 
a corner of the club 
covering page after 
paper 
with undecipherable 
hieroglyphics. 
questioned as to what he was doing, he replied, from 
the depths of abstraction: “Very queer! Can't 
make thish out. Can’t make out whether I’sh got 
one million or eleven.” 

Others fared equally well. There is a famous story 
told of one group of mill owners from Cleveland or 
some other Ohio city. Their mills were in per- 
fect condition. They had no debts. They did not 
greatly fear any competition in their especial field, 

a gigantic trust. All this they explained 
to themselves in great detail as they sat about their 
club and talked over an invitation to come to New 
York and name a price for their properties. 

So they would go to New York, they told them 
and beard the Beast in his Lair. And they 
would name a price, and it would be their own price, 
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ind it would be a high price. Toa re spectable steel 
manufacturer that price might have been, say, ten 
or twent millions. But to the trust it would be 
more 1 great deal more; it might be thirty-five or 


forty millions. If the trust was to absorb them, the 
truat should pay. 


And, fortified thus, they went down to New York, 
| 


and the next morning to the corner Broad and 
Wall. They entered. No Great Man was visible. 
Perhaps he would appear later. They were invited 
to wait Thev aited a long time. The Hinter! nd 

emed to grow further and further away \fter 
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all, New York was a 
mighty place. And 
a billion-dollar trust 
seemed a _ gigantic 
thing. And _ eapital 
very powerful.  Per- 
haps— possibly—after 
a due discussion, if it 
appeared that they 
had unduly estimated 
the value of their 
works- _ 

And then the Great 
Man appeared—from 
behind the rail. The 
gate did not open. 
There was an_ ugly 
glitter in his eyes as 
he greeted the highly 
fortified Independence 
from the back coun- 
try. Possibly some word of the conversations in the 
club had reached the Great Man’s ears. His manner 
was more than brusque. And, as the story runs, he 
said with a savage glare: 

“T understand you have come down here to name 
your own price, and teach New York a trick or two. 
And we are to pay through the nose. We have 
looked up your properties. We 
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In March of 1903 Mr. Morgan returned, and in 
explanation volunteered to a reporter his famous 
phrase of “undigested securities.” 

A little later Mr. James J. Hill trifled with Mr. 
Morgan’s parts of speech. He called them ‘“indi- 
gestible securities.” They so proved. 

Wall Street, which can invent rumors faster than 
the Jersey tide flats can breed mosquitoes, had it that 
Mr. Morgan was heavily “long’’ of Steel. And there 
was to be no quarter. The prices named by rumor 
were verified with a dismal certitude, and the exploit 
became a legend so deeply graven on the Wall Street 
heart that for years thereafter when men heard of 
the prices that “Standard Oil” had “named,” they 
listened fearfully—and sold. 

Rumor had it that Mr. Morgan or the Morgan 
party was very hard hit by the crash. Certainly the 
Morgan prestige suffered a deep eclipse. 

There is no need to recount the subsequent for- 
tunes of the stock. Every one knows how, after it 
had touched 8%4 for the common and under 49 for 
the preferred, and just when everybody was explain- 
ing how Mr. Carnegie would “take it all back,” it 
began an uninterrupted rise that carried the stock 
to about the original promotion prices. Then came 
the panic when Steel Common went below 22, only to 
resume a rise to undreamed-of heights. 

To Wall Street’s eyes the stock was beautifully 

handled. It was backed—and its move- 





know their precise value. And / 
will name the price and you may 
take it or leave it right here and 
now. We will give you $60,000,000 
cash for your properties, and not a 
copper more.” 

And the Great Man _ paused. 
But the strong men from the Hin- 
terland did not pause. They no 
Jonger had any wish to fight Mr. 
Morgan or the trust—on_ these 
terms. And very weakly and with- 
out a trace of strong Western in- 
dependence, they meekly an- 
nounced, then and there, that they 
would accept. 

Of course the story is absurd. 
Almost all good stories are. No 








ments largely controlled—by perhaps as 
powerful a syndicate or pool as Wall 
Street ever knew. I asked a Wall Street 
initiate how many might have been in 
this pool and who they were. He re- 
plied: “No one knows. No one ever 
does—that is, of course, only a very few. 
Originally the big pool might have had 
fifty members. Latterly I imagine that 
its numbers were considerably reduced. 
Then there were pools within the pool 
and others outside of it. 

“As to its membership, one could do 
no more than guess. Probably it con- 
tained most, if not all, of the officers 
and directors of the corporation, with a 
few chosen outsiders. Mr. Munsey’s 
hame was often mentioned. As to who 








one ever dreamed of holding up 
Mr. Morgan, even for a book, or 
a picture, or a collection of glass- 
ware. But the fact that the story should have been 
told—invented—serves fairly to illustrate the spirit 
of the time. 

There was another, which might well be true, which 
typifies the men and methods of that hustling period. 

Mr. Gates and his partners were among others who 
sold to the trust on the same liberal basis as did 
Mr. Carnegie and the gentlemen from the wilds of 
Ohio. As the story goes, they were returning from 
New York and discussing with deep seriousness what 
they could possibly do with all their money. It 
seemed a vast burden. The train stopped. 

“What place is this?” asked Mr. Gates. 

“Pittsburgh,” answered one of his partners. 

Let’s get off and 
buy some _ mills,” 
grunted Mr. Gates. 

And they did. It 
was the heyday of the 
entrepreneur. 

All told, about $1,- 
400,000,000 of stocks 
were issued for prop- 
erties then having a 
current market price 
of about $750,000,000. 





The rest represented 
dreams in iron ore. 
It was under these 
cheerful, not to say 
conditions 
that the billion-dollar 
trust was launched. 
The moment was 
ideal. Eve rvbody. 
from bootblack and 


bell boy to street car conductor or college pro 


roseate, 
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fessor, was rich. The great rise in the price of se 
curities had started a wave of speculation that swept 
the country 
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the distrib ion of the most glowing prospects There 
iS a story of one distinguished editor, who felt close 
to the throne, who was “put in” at a round 48 

l nder Mr. Keene’s skillful churning the market 
continued t merrily. And participation was wid 

It was especially active in the fall of 1902. Th 
‘pite of the great activity, however, shrewd observer 
took note tl Steel never went back to the hig! 
mitial Promotion prices. Then the. horizon clouded 
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were its active managers, one is equally 
in the dark. Undoubtedly it was man- 
aged from the Morgan office, and one 
might guess perhaps that Mr. Perkins had a rather 
intimate knowledge of its operations.” 

Ilowever this may be, the profits of the syndicate 
must have been something princely. It is evident 
from the chart accompanying this article, showing 
the number of shares annually traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange, that the great distribution of 
United States Steel did not take place in its earlier 
days. The great distribution to the larger public, 
the investing public, and especially the small in 
vestor, did not come until the years 1909 and 1910. 

Then dealings in Steel Common formed nearly a 
quarter of the whole market, and there were days and 
days when it was more than half the market. Last year 
the total reached nearly 40,000,000 shares. At the 
top, when Steel Common reached a shade under 95 
and was prosperously going to 150—as a sure thing 

transactions reached half a million shares or more 


a day. 

Consider for a moment what this means. The 
broker’s fee on the New York Stock Exchange is 
1214 cents per share. For half a million shares this 
would mean a matter of $50,000 or $60,000 per day 
for brokers’ fees alone. 

When it is all over and the pool dissolved, checks 
are mailed, or requested, as the case may be, from the 
In the present instance, probably the 
It would never do to 


pool members. 
pool has never been dissolved. 
leave so great and widely distributed a stock unpro 
tected in the market. And, for the rest, it is too 
eood a thing. In all human probability it is the 
most admirable cortrivance that any collection of 
stock speculators, from Joseph in Egypt or John 
Law. ever found to collect the maximum of public 
contributions. I tried, in company with the Wall 
Street initiate quoted 
above, to make some 
rough, perhaps very 
distant, ealeulations 
as to what these profits 
might have been. The 
figures would not nec 





essarily relate to any 
single pool or group, 
but to the total oper 
ation of what is 
vague ly re ferred TO as 
“oo Steel crowd” 
with its immediate 
adhere nts, 

| he big accumula 
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around 35 loosely rep- 
resented an average 
price. 

The great distribu- 
tion, to the larger 
public, took place be- 
tween 80 and 947%, or 
possibly a little 
lower. After a brief 
slump in 1910, the 
stock held for nearly 
a year between 70 
and 80. 

What did it cost to 
boost Steel to these 
prices and how much 
would be left to the 
boosters ¢ One of the 
gentlemen most usu- 
ally identified as of 
great influence in the 
pool was reported as saying that putting up Steel 
Common, especially after it had passed 50, was about 
the easiest job they had ever undertaken. 

If we suppose that the average price for distribu- 
tion was somewhere near 80 and the average cost 
below 35, this would leave roughly a profit of around 
50 points. It is true that such reasoning may often 
be illusory. Sometimes the expenses of promotion 
and elevation are extremely heavy. But in the long 
campaigns undertaken by these powerful interests 
they do not try to lift the price by the ears. It is 
elevated gently, and, after a stiff rise, considerable 
quantities are often sold, to be repurchased at a 
little lower figure as the stock sinks back. 

And now for the total. If we were to estimate that 
not more than one-third of Steel Common had found 
its way to the public before the last great campaign, 
then we might imagine that 3,000,000 shares, with a 
plus or minus of half a million or a million, were 
available for syndicate purposes—syndicate and near- 
syndicate, and including the private holdings of 
powerful operators. At a mild guess, then, we might 
estimate that the 
clean-up of the Steel 
crowd exceeded $100,- 
000,000) or $200,000,- 
000. It might have 
been much less. It 
might have been much 
more, 

But did the Steel 
crowd, asa whole, ever 
clean up? Did it 
become intoxicated 
with its own dazzling 
success and really 
think that Steel 
might be earried far 
above par? Such in- 
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stances have been 
known. Wall Street 
is fond of telling the 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. story of the mining 
promoter who came on 
to distribute the stock of a mine, and succeeded so 
far beyond his dreams that, after selling the stock 
at much higher figure than he had _ originally 
started for, bought it all back at a still higher price, 
saying: “Heavens, what a cinch!” 

But his public never came back, and he continued 
to hold his stock at a heavy loss. 

Wall Street has known many such instances, and 
there were many to believe that, in the violent slump 
which followed the threat and the bringing of the 
Government Steel suit, the Morgan party was still 
holding the bag, just as they believed they held it 
in 1903. 


But the wondrous-wise of the Street were very 














sure of one party, which had cleaned up and taken 
its profits, perhaps the greatest profits of all, long 
before. This was the same Standard Oijl party 
which was supposed to have contributed liberally 
to the slump of the Common to 8°4 in 1904. 

At the beginning of 1910 it was conspicuously an 
nounced Wall Street thought very 

that some of the members of the Standard Oil 
party had retired from the directorate of the United 


conspicuously 


States Steel. This included Mr. Rockefeller’s son. 

A little late r an official rT one ¢ f the Sta d: rd Oil 
banks gave out an extremely pessimistic interview on 
the business situation. It was not very difficult to 
divine what was the general feeling of the “S. 0.” 
group. Thereafter, in the same subtle prices 
began to be “named.” Wall Street began to sniff 
anothe r great battle. 

But Wall Street lightning flashes as capri isly 

elsewhere It is ft he rel i that { 2 like 
the price imed” | ( ! n 1 ( l 
A ye 2 n the genet nv S touched 
bout 61. But had er-fall] It 
had ( | ner list 3 the 
( | 82 

Yet ther vere those who prof ed 1 veleve that 
the ttitude f Standard Oil has ne — 
that they were as cheerfully bearish at 82 as at 61, 
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The Important Thing Now 


By MARK 


HERE are a good many interesting features of the present 
state of the campaign for the Presidency, but the one that 
is of surpassing importance is the Presidential primary. 
Between now and about the Ist of next April it will be 
decided whether the Republican and Democratic nominees for the 
Presidency are to be chosen by the people or by the bosses. The 
people can get the power to choose by insisting, during the next six 
months, on the adoption of the Presidential primary in all the States 


Eight States 
| ERE are eight States whose Legislatures meet next January : 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
VIRGINIA 


MASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK 
MISSISSIPPI 


KENTUCKY 


MARYLAND RHODE ISLAND 


Surely the people of these States can secure the Presidential primary 
by making the pressure strong enough. Any party that is in power 
in a Legislature this winter, and goes on record against the Presi- 
dential primary, will start with a bad handicap in the Presidential! 
election next fall. The Southern States, especially, ought to realize 
that the Presidential primary is in their interest; in most of them 
the Democrats have something like it already, and if a State statute 
forced the Republicans to adopt it, the power of the Republican Fed 
eral rings, a perennial scandal to the South, would be broken forever 


Two Important Dates 
FYXHE Republican National Committee will meet December 12 and 
| the Democratic National Committee January 8. 
each meeting will be the choice of a place to hold the big National 
Conventions next summer and to make other preparations for the 
naming of the two party candidates for President. 
ought to go on record as to Presidential primaries ; 


The business of 


Each committee 
that is by far the 
most important feature of the business of choosing the nominees. If 
the progressive men and papers in each party bring sufficient pressure, 
it will be done. If one party indorses the Presidential primary, the 
other will hardly care to assume the implieation that will go with 
ignoring it. 

Folk and Clark in Missouri 
bitterness in Missouri as to which of its two 
Over 


FPXHERE is much 
| favorite sons the State shall support for the Presidency. 
a year ago a Democratic State Convention indorsed Folk formally, 
and at the time everybody supposed that ended it. That, however, 
was before Democratic chances looked so good, before votes in the 
Convention were regarded as so valuable. Also if was before the 
Democratie Congress was elected and gave Clark a measurable eleva 
tion toward the Presidency by making him Speaker. Clark’s friends 
now claim, and there is much strength in their position, that the day 
of convention indorsements is past, that the only way to determine the 
feeling of the party is bya primary. On the contrary, Folk’s friends 
make much of the fact that Clark was 


SULLIVAN 


The Convention Cities 

rEFNHE cities which are candidates for the Republican Convention 
are St. Louis, Cineinnati, Chicago, and Buffalo. For the Dem- 
oeratie Convention the most aggressive eandidate is Baltimore. Pro- 
gressive Democrats ought to oppose this. Maryland is the home of 
that sort of sordid Democracy which is typified by the late Senator 
Gorman, the man who, for the pocketbooks of himself and_ his 
friends, betrayed and destroyed the Democratic party the last time it 
had a national success. Kansas City or Denver would be a much 
better eity and have a more progressive atmosphere. 


The Real Democratic Leader of Congress 
FEXHESE words were spoken some mouths ago by the leader of the 
| Republicans in Congress, Hon. James R. Mann: 
“Osear W. Underwood is not only the leader of the Democratic majority: he 


He is not only the chairman of the Ways and Means Com 
The Speaker used to be high 


is the majority 
mittee; he is the Ways and Means Committee. 


mogul in the House. To-day the Speaker is the servant. not the master.” 


This expression looks interesting from several angles. For one, Mr. 
Mann, one year ago, together with every other Republican Congress 
inan except nineteen Insurgents, was solemnly assuring the country 
that the Speaker must he a boss, that no practicable change in the 
rules was possible whereby the Speaker could be made the mere 
umpire that he ought to be. Again, this expression from Mr. Mann 
is interesting as information to those who are supporting Champ 
Clark for the Presidency because they think he is the Democratic 
leader in Congress. Champ Clark has many excellent qualities, but 
he doesn’t bear the same relation to his party in Congress that 
(‘annon used to. 
To What Base Uses 

NE of the satires of contemporary Aimerican politics is Senator 
( Lorimer’s adoption of ‘* The Lincoln League’? as the name of 
the organization which he is building up to bring about his rehabili- 
tation. To be sure, ‘‘ Lorimer and Lincoln’’ has a fine sound. One 
of the tenets of Lorimer’s Lincoln League says: ‘‘ We believe the 
direct primary is the dream of weaklings.”’ 


Every Little Helps the Wool Men 
FRIEND of CoLuier’s in Utah sends us some documents exalt- 
LX ing Schedule K, which came to him and thousands of other 
voters throughout the West in an envelope bearing the frank of 
Congressman F. W. Mondell of Wyoming. 
this legend placed thereon by a rubber stamp: 


The envelope also bears 


Sent by NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, GOODING, IDAHO 
‘¢The N. W. G. A. 
Perhaps this system 
The writer of the 


Our Utah friend remarks that seem to have 
a cheap manner of distributing their literature. 
has something to do with the postal deficits.” 

present paragraph happens to favor a 








chairman of the convention that indorsed 
him, and therefore ought to be bound by 
it. It is also true that a good many peo- 


Get the Presidential Primary for Your State 


liberal use of the Government frank for 
the dissemination of information, but this 
improper. Why does 


case is grossly 





ple in Missouri—and they constitute the 
less desirable element in Missouri politics 
—are erying down the Folk indorsement, 
not because they love Clark more, but be 
eause they love Folk less. The brewers, 
the saloon-keepers, the big business in other candidates. 
terests that hate Folk 
ernor he cleaned the State up and had a 


heeause as Gov 
splendid administration, are usine the 
Clark boom to hurt him. The gang in 
Missouri is for Clark, not because Clark 
will serve them improperly, but because 
they hate Folk. 


by the faet that he has been out of office 


Folk is also handieapped and suggestions. 


for three years. Of course, Folk’s friends 


will hardly be able to stand Up agaist 
the demand for a 
temper of the times 


But if the primary 


primary; that is the | 
| <q | want to help : 


is to be held, why not make it a formal ; 
Let the people ot } Name 


Missouri vote for Folk or Clark if they Address 


Presidential primary 


want to. but let them also vote for Wilson. 








@. The Presidential primary means that you can go to 
the polls (if you are a Republican) and say whether 
you want [aft or La Follette or some one else to be the is one of the 
Republican nominee; if a Democrat, you can choose 
among Harmon, Wilson, Underwood, Clark, Folk, and the 
If you don’t do the choosing, that has something to do with it is the 
the bosses and officeholders will. 
ing States have already adopted the Presidential primary, 
either as a statute or a party rule: New Jersey, Nebraska, of the 
Oregon, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Texas. 
one of the other States and are willing to help get the Presi 
dential primary, we will be glad to send you information 


Collier’s Congressional Record 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C 


Wyoming continue to submit to the 
odious politieal machine of which Mondell 
beneficiaries when every 
other State west of the Mississippi has 
felt the impetus of Insurgeney? One fact 
The follow- partial suppression of publie opinion by 
giving Federal jobs to theeditors of two 
State’s leading 
journalists project their noses 


newspapers 
‘When 
into the publie trough their independene: 


If you live in 


usually is diminished Senator War 
Fill in the coupon or send a postal card. ren, Whose term expires Mareh 4, 19138, 
ee pane comes up for reelection soon. Can't 


Wyoming begin now and be ready to mak« 
a change when the time comes? The Leg 
islature, which must eleet his successor, 
It w ill he elected 
in November, 1912, and the primaries will 
It is not too 
Why 


} doesn’t Wyoming send Governor Cart \ 


meets in January, 1913. 


be held some months earlier. 


soon to prepare to displace him 





a good Insurgent 





or Harmon or Underwood, if they want to. — | 





—— to the Senate? He is 
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Prohibition That Prohibits 


The Practical and Beneficial Results Which Have’ Come to the States Where Sale of Game is Forbidden 


F YOU had the last thirty gallons of water in the 
world, and were trying to conserve it in a barrel 
having six distinct auger holes in its bottom, no 
man would need tell you to stop every leak or lose 
all your water. Yet men who think in circles solemnly 
assure the world that: “If you limit the bag and shorten 


-the open seasons, it won’t matter about the sale of 
‘game and the automatic guns.” 


Every leak in the game 
supply does matter, very much indeed! 

Of all the causes that have operated to sweep away 
our game birds, no one has been so merciless, so far- 
reaching, in its elfects as shooting for the market. It 
was not the farmers or the city “sports” but the market 
shooters who remorselessly swept over the prairie States 
from northern Indiana to the great plains, and combed 
out of them practically all their millions of quail and 
pinnated grouse, and nineteen-twentieths of their wild 
ducks, geese, and shore birds. 

In New York City, August Silz has been selling (so 
he says) a million game birds a year. It is the fashion 
to serve one course of game at every banquet, and | 
have been offered enough mummified, cold-storage birds 
to have poisoned a regiment of dragoons. Recently | 
handled a pheasant that had been in cold storage since 
1905. The new cold-storage law in this State is destined 
to render effective first aid to the bill of fare. 


No Chance for the Birds 
Ww" is market hunting and the sale of game so very 


deadly to wild life? Because its promoters carry 
on their work of destruction unceasingly, in season and 
out of season, and because there is no wild species on 
the earth that can withstand exploitation for commer- 
cial purposes. No wild species can multiply fast enough 
to outstrip pursuit for the money it will bring. Can 
you point to one exception? I cannot—not even the 
whales of the sea or the elephant seals of the far-off, 
storm-beaten islands of the South Pacific. Nothing of 
commercial value is safe. 

It is sincerely believed by some friends of wild life 
that the most important measure of protection is found 
in laws regulating the number of birds that may be 
shot by one person in one day, or one week, or season, 
as the case may be. The great stock argument of the 
automatic and pump-gun makers and users comes to us 
as an exhortation under this head, rather than an argu- 
ment. They say: “Limit the bag and enforce the laws, 
and then it won’t matter what kind of a gun is used in 
killing up to the bag limit.” The market gunners say 
the same thing; and so does the game hog whom, like 
the poor of Holy Writ, we have with us always. 

The trouble is: the enforcement of bag-limit laws on 
birds is an absolute impossibility. Bag-limit laws are 
observed by sportsmen only. The game hogs and market 
gunners find abundant means by which to evade them. 
It is impossible to send into the field enough game 


wardens to keep tabs on the daily kills of gunners. f= 


Another stock exhortation is: “Shorten the open 
seasons!” Aye! There’s the rub. If I could shorten 
the seasons to what J think is right, depend upon it | 
the game would be saved. But that also is impossi | 
ble. If you charge the 142,000 sportsmen of New York 
State $142,000 for their annual hunting privilege, 
they feel that you must give them what they think 
is a fair hunting season. That means a season long 
enough that in it the whole grand army corps of 142, } 
000 well-armed men and boys can assail the remnant 
of game—inecluding squirrels! Now, where is the 
feathered game, in any one State, that can long with 
stand such warfare This is a question on which 
Sportsmen need to think hard, and to some purpose. 


Stop the Leaks 


| 
i ie end is coming, surely and swiftly, unless we | 
face right about and clamp all the brakes hard 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


President of Wild Life Protective Association 
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The Last Living Passenger Pigeon 
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Of the millions alive fifty years ago, only one bird remains 
in the Cincinnati Zoo, where it has lived eighteen years 


limits of ridiculously high 
figures were fixed by law. Fancy the protection af- 
forded by a bag limit of fifty birds per day for each 
! In 


and venison: and bag 


species, on doves, shore birds, snipe, and ducks 


1909 the decrease of game forced a fifty per cent re 
duction in those bag limits: and in 1911 the sale of 
all wild game, except ducks, geese, and rabbits, was 
prohibited. 

Concerning the effect of the sale of game in reducing 


the supply, notwithstanding a bag-limit law, the follow 
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down. We must stop every auger hole through 
Which our last barrel of water is running away, 
or soon we will have an empty barrel Let the 
American people remember that in the United States 
about 500,000 new shotguns are sold each yeal 
about 90,000 of which are pump guns and auto 
matics), and 900,000,000 eartridges are made and shot 
away, a small percentage of which are used at the traps 
and sold abroad 


The case of California 


s an interesting example of 
the logical 


results on wild game of our original free 
and-easy, happy-go-lucky conservation of wild game and 
reliance upon bag limits Prior to 1901 all kinds of 
Wild game 


WaSea 


were sold in California, and San Francisco 
good market By 1901 its rapid disappear 


ance brouy thout a prohibition of the sale of quail 


Vor. 11 


. * 


Map Showing States Prohibiting Sale of Game 


Sale of all game 
prohibited - prohibited 
ing statement from Game Warden Walter R. Welch, now 
of Capitola, California, will at least point a moral 
“Between October 16 and 21, 1905, under a law that 
permitted only fifty wild ducks to be possessed by any 
one person during any one day, | know that 682 sacks 
each containing fifty dueks (34,100 in all arrived at 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s e press office, at the foot of Market 
Street, San Francisco It is safe to say that 100,000 
wild ducks were handled by the game gealers of San 
Francisco each month during the open/season between 


Sale of nearly all game 


1901 and 1906, under a law which permitted only fifty 
ducks to be possessed by one person on any given day. 
Where the sale of game is permitted, the game will 
reach the market, and a bag-limit law is of little, if 
any, protection to it. While the sale of quail is pro- 
hibited in this State, and the bag is limited to twenty 
in one day, thousands upon thousands of these birds 
have been illegally sold in the fashionable restaurants 
and hotels of the large cities.’ 

For years Connecticut has bitterly complained because 
her ruffed grouse have been illegally killed and illegally 
shipped to New York and sold there contrary to two 
sets of laws—State and national. The people of Massa- 
chusetts would be horrified did they know the extent to 
which their ruffed grouse have been butchered to make a 
Gotham holiday. But, thanks to the Bayne law, that is 
now history; and to-day it is the duty of Massachusetts 
to go and do likewise—if she desires to save her birds. 


Does No Sale Prohibit 


¢ ORDER to ascertain if prohibition prohibits, the 
following questions were sent to the game wardens 
of the States having a no-sale-of-game law: 


l. HAs THE LAW BENEFITED THE GAME OF YOUR STATE? 

2. NAME THE SPECIES SO BENEFITED. 

3. IS GAME KILLED IN OTHER STATES ALLOWED TO BE 
SoLp IN YOUR STATE? 

1. Is Your LAw ENForceD? 

5. Aki Your GAME BirpS UNLAWFULLY KILLED AND 
SHIPPED OuT For SALE IN OTHER STATES? 


To Question No. 1, every State answers in the affirma- 
tive except South Dakota, where no change is reported. 

To Question No. 3, Alabama, Arizona, Lowa, .Kansas, 
Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, Texas, Wisconsin, and West 
Virginia report “No,” and Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, and South Dakota, “Yes.” 

All the States say “Yes” to Question 4 except Missis- 
sippi, which says “No,” and South Carolina, which says 
We do our best without salary,” and Texas, which re- 
ports that “Although the law is not strictly enforced, 
sentiment in favor of it is increasing.” : 

To Question 5, Alabama, Arizona, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Mexico, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Utah report “No”; Mississippi and South Carolina say 
“Yes”; Nebraska, Wisconsin, and West Virginia say 
“Yes, to a small extent.” 

Of the species benefited (Question 2), 
ports increase in quail and doves; 


Alabama re- 
\rizona, quail and 
deer; Iowa, deer, quail, and prairie chicken; Kansas, 
quail, prairie chicken, and the migratory birds; Minne- 
sota, moose, deer, grouse, prairie chicken, and quail; Mis- 
sissippi, all game birds; Montana, elk and deer; Nebraska, 
grouse, prairie chicken, and quail; New Mexico, deer, 
turkey, grouse, and quail; Ohio, quail; South Caro- 

lina, quail, doves, and deer; Texas, deer, quail, doves, 
— prairie chicken, and antelope; Utah, grouse and prai- 


\ | rie chicken (I tah permits the sale of ducks, geese, 


> and snipe); Wisconsin, all kinds of birds and ani- 
mals; West Virginia, quail, grouse, turkey, and deer. 


Up to Farmers 


been in active progress in the United States 
ever since 1890, and the wave of activity is steadily 
rolling on. The plague spot States Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Illinois, Indiana, and California—hold out longest 
against the revolution, but they must and will wheel 
into line. 


Le movement against the sale of wild game has 


Sportsmen who shoot must learn self-denial and 
practice it In New York State it is to-day their 
duty to take the initiative in asking the Legislature 
for a five-yeal close season on bobwhite, woodcock, 


snipe, and all shore birds, to discountenance the 


=) pump guns and the automatic shotguns, and also 


to look with disfavor on every double-barreled gun 
that shoots too well 

lhe farmers’ case is much more serious than that 
of the sportsmen lo them it is a life or deat! 
matter, with their crops as the stake. The farmers of 
the South, and their lawvers who are so tenacious for 
State rights, had best vote for the Weeks Bill. and so 
put all our migratory birds 


under Federal protection. 


That measure is of direct financial importance to every 
man, Woman, and child in the United States If the 
insectivorous birds are all killed and eaten by the negroes 
of the South and the Italians and Hungarians of the 
North, up goes the price ot Wheat and cor i fruits and 
vegetables to every one OT us And t s no dream, but 
a cold fact, which all Americans ll do well to heed. 
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The difficult corner of the Aiguille Dru 


The tip of the Matterhorn 





Ir 





© SCALE the Matterhorn 
is popularly supposed to 


be the hardest of all 
mountaineering feats 
And small wonder so. fo its 
tales of tragedy match well its 


huge, cruel-looking contour. 


Knowledge of the loftiest sane 
tuary of the great peak, with 
guides and without them, makes 


me assert this reputation is un 
deserved. . Yet when the Zermatt 
giant is clad in a coat of icy 
mail, and a fierce storm whirls 
wildly amid the heights, he 
be almost unapproachable. It 
Was on day. during a 
first-of-the-season ascent, that the 
monster Matterhorn 
his fangs. 


pas 
such a 
showed me 
It had been a fine morning, but 


the weathe 
after hour we mounted up to the 


crew worse as hout 
rope-hung rocks Where comes the 
erux of the climb. Every 
had now to be fought for fiercely 
On the ex posed tip of the peak 


step 





the howling northerly vale swept 
savagely up the tremendous fou 











"; 


times when they gather in their 
victims. 

In any but the best of weather 
the most difficult tech 
nically speaking, are utterly im 
This remark applies to 


elimbs, 


possible. 


the Chamonix Aiguilles, those 
spiry-shaped peaks which push 
themselves forth so aggressivel\ 
from the glacier-swathed slopes 
of Mont Blane Among these 
are undoubtedly the most diffi 
cult climbs in the world. The 
Aiguille dle Grépon is the hard 


est of all. Every ascent abounds 
in thrilling adventure, and mine 


Was no exception, as the story 
will show 

It had been a misty sunrise 
Hlowever, some hours after leas 


ing our night quarters, we strode 
out to the uppel 
there the Grrepon, 


cloudless overhead 


on glacier, and 





stood towel 


ing clear and 
rhe jagged pinnacles of the stim 
mit out bulky and 
against the eastern sky. In pro 
file it thre 
outstretched digits of the human 
hand, the first 
ing the north peak and the third 


stood black 


somewhat resembled 





finger represent 








tinger the south or highest point. 








thousand-foot precipice above 
which we clung. Dense clouds P 
of loose snow and great masses 
o! flaky ice were torn off the 


north face and hurled past us up 
the cliff to be carried far 
over the summit to leeward 
powering ; the 
in the clash of the elements ledge was snow 
Yet we struggled in physical 
fitness and depending on the fixed ropes which on such a 


out 
The roar of the storm was ove) 
lustiest of lungs were drowned 
Every tiny 
upward, confident 


shouts from 


masked. 


day made the final steep slabs just possible ind no more 
Hanging Over Eternity 
d ee leading guide had elimbed several feet above 4 
when suddenly we saw him collapse The fixed rope 

had broken awav with his weight. and he thing down upor 
us at a frightful speed The second tide stood at om 
side on a narrow ledve It seemed that nothing could save 
us. Instantly and instinetively we clung shoulder to shou 
der to the 1e\ cliff. and Providence rushed to out iid at 
the crucial moment Viti a tremendous gust that Limost 
carried us up to meet the falling bod Then there was 
a crash and all Vas darkness it on moment \ 
crushing pain in tlhe bs ' thy t that 
still mine to lose \\ « ere sate I hie | Lite 
to mv waist wi been coil ound a smati pro} t 
of rock, and this precautioi " saved the da | 
moment We ung ove ternit ) t } } oO 
put recovel Vas puis ane ert ! ‘ readetl noddes 
downward sttygest ( 1 hie torn ‘ ) 
ever overhead, but | point 7 t olit <1) 
vas aroused. the Matte wr! ist not conquel \WV it yD 
still bela ec ) ! | ‘ tx re ) ? ) 
bered upward | " a 
hand and foot hold failed. the | stoo mo . 
and then actu ! rae Tootstoo rn tence oI 
Woe betide the 0 ‘ 
Line for hobnailed boot re stu . 
understanding Hlo t too | 

i Ip thre lead en ‘ > Oo 
bevond the ditheult " . Oo} rined , fo 
i lescent ! t 

oO 1%°o ! 
compal vere 

s to in t just \| 


Unsafe snow bridge over the crevasse, Dent Blanche 


\We knew we had to cross all the 


yreat rock spires and negotiate 
those fearsome-looking gaps, for 
the top is inaccessible from the south side. Chere is noth 


ing there but the smooth slice of a thousand-foot 
cleft 


The first peak was accessible by 


preeipice, 


clean as though by some ‘Titanic ax. 
but 
Phe 


snow-covered 


a steep, icy couloir, 
we chose to climb up the rocks on the Jeft-hand side. 
cold and the 
rocks proved wearisome 

and take to 
We 
took 
the 


with a 


Was intense, struggle with the 


inclination 
the bed 
temptation 


lhere 


the 


Wils 


vrowing 


loose 


to the 


to leave these steep snow in 


vie lded 


rock 


of the couloir had almost 


t he flung it out on 


Phe 


with a 


when guide up a large and 


to the surface of treacherous result Was 


\t first 


ot] 


snow 


then mighty rush 


bed of thre 


startling vlide, 
I and, im evel 


the 


sno slid the ie, coulol 


lymenting quantities, thundered down to vlacier a 


thousand feet below Nobody had any desire to spend the 
st of their ives sliding down that terrible slope. so we 
iweed the cold rocks as our best ends. and = finall 
whed the ridge pole of the Grépor 
Bare crags here the sun had done its wo now vreet 
~ \ narro 0 eull AVE thre first ¢ tement to 
OOS matte tbounded \r loose tongues also vhen one 
( it 1 teste Live msister of skulls ! Lemipel 
Slodyilv pine ! nents mm to the ead ) t ) 
) V hie t of the ve bastion of the Nort Pon 
ose quarters ssi te e minor troubles It looke 
olutel ! nab to ssnult 


1 Desperate 


BERTICA u on the wht wa the on 
/ spot in th nts armo. his was the world 


clutches Wil 


Struggle 


famous 


1 nee tim nt 1 ) tt thie mri y support 
t oti ane most o tl 0 overhun = era 

! t tl vnes | il il ‘ furtive 
wot rT ) ( they SCC TIL I ug 
) Imanit t ) i th In 

Yi t ind t ind ft 
to ft ! ! 
is nt 1 f 1 
or thre 


On the snow ridge near the top of the Dent Blanche 


Aiguille de Grépon—the hardest climb ir 


Risking One’s Neck 


In the Wide World of Man’s Adventuring for Pl 


of satisfaction, a 
Soon the crack widened: the sinuosity of the serpent could 


Call of Red Gods, No Field Brings Him Gre 
than in Climbing the World's Most L 


By GEORGE D. ABR, 


hold as big as an egg cup was gained ow. Hows 


mpe nding 


be imitated as far as the top of the crack, where a broa harrow ape 
ledge made “the joy of life in steepness overcome” seer the last m: 
very real i spare loo 

We were now again on the cold, shady side of the pea e swung a 
but easier rocks allowed quick passage up to the Cannot ntil his fe 


Hole, a curious natural passage through the 


narrow body ol \]] were s; 


the mountain. On the other side glorious sunshine enwrapp iuled witl 
us. and now was the time to enjoy our mountain sport Then on 
+ , ind compre 

On the Edge of Nothing works t 

YREAT rough brown slabs rose tier on t ibove pending 
Jowell decorated with firm hand and foot holds, lecked the 
the sensational element was scarcely wanting, for the tr ng, we bo 


mendous cliff to whieh we clung dropped sheer on to the itself into 
Mer de Glace some five thousand feet below. Skirting th stomach tr; 
North Peak on the right, we passed cautiously along the ver) the feet da 


crest of the sharp backbone of ou 
ness seemed appalling 
Caliban-like, 


awa 
the 
cdret 


of being eu 
crept vould win 


below we 


Its 
we 


mountain narro 


the more so as sudde nly 


to the edge of nothing rhe erags 


undercut; part of the mountain seemed to have broker 
y and disappeared. We were cut ofl completely frot B' soo 
summit. This was the notorious Great Gap, a hun the sig 
1 feet deep, and absolutely unclimbable. But Pros crack, Th 
-e often cares for the climber, and in this case has led to care] 


den 


placed n projecting rock, 


This was close by 


round whieh a can be hitched eningly un 


rope 

















our side, and one 
at a time the two 
of us were low 
ered yve!l t he 
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Grépon—the hardest climb in the world 


s Neck for Records 


Adventuring for Pleasure, or in Response to the 
d Brings Him Greater Joy or Heavier Risks 
he World’s Most Difficult Mountains 


ORGE D. ABRAHAM 


is gained 
vent could 
e a broad 


me” seen 


the pea 
ie Cannol 
yw body ol 
nwrappe 


sport 


on to tie 


irting the 
ig the ve 
ts narrow 
we crept 
velow we 
ve broke! 
tely fro! 
ips ‘a hun 
gut Prov 
Case 


be hitched 


y 





coraiall Mit of the Dent Blanche 


hold on the less 
mpending rocks, and a negotiated on the 
harrow apex of the ridge. Then came the eerie descent of 
the last man. Two hundred feet of rope were joined and 
. Spare loop fixed around the belay. On the doubled rope 
e swung and clambered downward like a spider on a wall 
intil his feet came within reach of our upstretched hands. 
We released one end of the rope and 
wed with a will on the other until it came down to us. 
climbed, now 


ow. However. at last the hands found 
landing could be 


\ll were safe again 


Then onward and upward we impressed. 


nd compressed also, by some narrow crack whose bottom 
werhung the abyss; now pushed cruelly backward by some 
mpending where the smallest of handholds barely 
lecked the greedy gi ip of gravitation. If variety is charm 
ng, we charmed lives. One place especially thrust 
itself into my memory and anatomy. This was a painful 
stomach traverse along a sharp knife-edge of granite, with 
the feet dangling helplessly on either side. The sensation 
if being cut in two suggested the weird wonder which half 
would win in the flight down to its respective glacier. 


rock, 


bore 


Amid Storm Clouds 


lg soon came the struggle up the summit tower and 
the sigh of satisfaction as the fingers gripped the final 
crack, The Grépon was ours; but the pride of conquest 
led to carelessness. The very topmost boulder lurched sick 
eningly under my weight; my hand slipped with the sud 
den surprise: 








verily pride al 
most came before 
a fall Fortu 
nately a good 


ledge just hap 
pened to arrest 
the backward 
plunge of a 
nailed boot The 
situation was 
saved without my 


being lgnomini 
ously checked, 
und hauled up 
by the rope held 
varily bv the 


leading guide 
Midday was 

now well past 

and distant sum 


mits far to the 





south were play 
ng hide and seek 
timid oncoming 


storm clouds No 


} 
time eould = be 


spare d= for t 


glorious summit 


prospect Just na 
hurried glanee 








iround on peaks 
of a thousand 


forms with the 


Climbing the last 100 feet of the Torre Inglese 








Some slabs on the Aiguille de Grépon 





Chamonix 


On the steep face of the Kleine Zinne 











Great White 
ing all in 

Then, quickly, we slid down the 
upper erack and peered over the 
terrifie south precipice of the 
Grépon. Yet this was to be our 
downward path. The 
of the Great Gap were adopted. 
The doubled rope brought 
into play, for, where outstand 
were not available, 
iron pegs had been driven firmly) 
into convenient cracks, and after 
over two hours of this lowering 
the glacier was gained. A snow 
storm chased us valleyward. Had 
it come an hour earlier the Gré- 
pon might have had the best of 
the argument. 


Mountain dominat 


snowy magnificence. 


methods 





was 


ing rocks 


The Aiguille Dru, which towers 
so grandly over the Chamonix 
Mer de Glace, ranks as_ but 
slightly less difficult than the 
Grépon. rhe desperate 
is more concentrated on the Dru 
but loose rocks aggravate the 
danger. An awkward icy chim 
nev near the overhanging 
one of the most appalling preci 
pices in the Alps, has led many 
climbers to think that discretion 


section 


top, 


the Aiguille Dru is no place for 
the married mountaineer. 

lo the expert the great snow 
peaks are seldom excessively difli- 
cult. Of these the Dent Blanche 
possesses a sanguinary history 
and ranks as the most treacher- 
ous of all the Alps. 

Huge snow cornices overhang 
from the summit ridge, and during 
my ascent the greatest care was 
required to detect those veritable 
death traps. Near the top the 
snowy mass on which we walked 
settled down with an ominous 
grunt, and almost at the same 
moment the heavyweight of the 
party crashed through a 
section of the cornice. 

We flung ourselves back in- 
stantly on to the solid side of 
the ridge, and the united pull on 
the rope 


weak 





saved our companion. 


He was paler than the snow, 
which was scarcely surprising, 
for his legs had dangled in mid 


air over the eulf, and 
for an instant there had been an 
uninterrupted view of the 
of our fourteen - thousand - foot 
mountain. 

Strange to say, when we re- 


awesome 


base 











is the better part of valor, and 








they have returned. 
The whole party of four of us 
had a narrow escape here during 
my ascent. I had reached the top and stood by 
who was preparing to pull on the loose rope to secure 
the following climber The straight down the ver 
tical chimney was exceptionally fine. my com 
panion’s head, thirty feet lower, the eye 
below, fleecy rose-tinted 
thousand feet of 
depths loomed through the vapor 


the guide 


view 
Beyond 
saw, far, fal 
Now and 


vlacier 


mists with the sunrise. 


again, bevond six space, gloomy 


he enjoyment of the view was suddenly turned to tet 
rol The rope must have stirred some loose fragments 
for, while I gazed, a comparatively small stone dropper 
clean out of the bed of the chimney and. tit vith an tei 
thud on the top of the head of the following limber 
\iv ery of warning was too late Strange to say. witl 


out uttering a word. he instantly became unconscious, and 
before | could reach the 
precipice The fourth 
a narrow ledge, grasped the 


rope. lurched ba kward over tlhe 


climber. who was close to him on 


situation instantly; he sei ed 








the rope wildly within a couple of feet or so of the in 
iured elimber’s waist just before he disappeared over thi 
eda rhe strength ot tive last man stood us n ood 
stead He was able to support the mate weight unt 
| could deseend, and, aided by brandy and good pl 
sique, the vietim soon recovered consciousness The dan 
age turned out to be ridiculously small, vet had it not 
been for prompt action the morning papers ol ! 
later might have told a different tal 
Climbing a Chimney 

‘OME of us had perforce to give up the ascent, but t 
Ss others reached the summit air most | ult 
occurred above the chimnes A slopi ledg | 
ally narrowed to nothing. led out r the ‘ ‘ 
i steep corner on the left 

The climb upward from the ledge as severel sensa 
onal it the crucial point there is onl on i! 0 
old is big as ai thimble between us and ant lat 
The aseent was a vreat strain on t tead ! 
skill of the leader no el p could ) ( bv t ) 
limber the slightest misplacemet of the ilar ) 
have precipitated matters in more 3 ft n oOo \ 


Dawn on the heights below the Dent Blanche 


turned two hours later, the 
hanging cornice had disappeared ; 


ovel 


the precipice far below was searred 
Naught 


which we 


remained now 
balanced cau 


falling débris 


along 


and marked by the 
but a narrow snow ridge, 
tiously in Blondin-like attitudes 

Some tremendous crevasses were also encountered on the 


Dent Blanche. They were usually bridged somewhere or 
other with masses of snow and ice, but one of them had 
caused many misgivings in the morning. When descend 


ing after the midday heat we found that the bridge had 


shrunk to the verge of falling On all fours we crawled 

and slid over the ricketv mass, but the last man refused 
e risk and cleared the eulf in w t must have been a 
( { tor plidnnyy Tor such a situation 


Famous Ascents 


N THI] Austrian Alps some of the Dolomites are al 
| most as diflicult to climb as the Grépon. The peaks 
ire not loftv. and ice s seldom encountered: they are 
rock climbs pure and simple 

Near Cortina rise the most famous summits: the two 
iardest are the Kleine Zinne and tl lorre Lnglese On 
he former a tremendous upper precipice over a_ thou 
sand feet high had to be s iled 

lhe steepness was astonishing, and a stone dropped in 
the final chimney fell. without touching anywhere, straight 
to the base of the pea The ascent was made exhilarating 
| oul ruide’s sto coneerning a German climber who 
ell here only portions of nm have been Tound 

On the Torre Inglese t nal indred te of the fragile 
summit pinnacle offer no restil plane Phi tructure 

is exceptionall moot 1 t la n the Alps de 
mame S ry t 1 ness on the part 
ot ti ‘ 

Su oO ost mbs in the 

ortd ul nti rut ul nat vy to that oft 
mu simian aneesto t not more despel 
ite in le cule 

| ite marks 

. ee “ vivir ol Lith 
‘ oO} 1 to orm 

l Nn 1 ( T tna 
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Flying Without a Motor 


Orville Wright Soars to a Height of Two Hundred Feet, and Remains Motionless for Five Minutes, Proving That as 
Long as the Wind Blows a Heavier-Than-Air Machine Can Stay Aloft Without a Motor 


UPPORTED by a forty-mile gale, Orville Wright, 
the aviator, hung suspended in a motorless bi- 
plane a few days ago over the crest of Kill Devil 
Hill, a giant sand dune raising its head a hun- 


dred-odd feet above the “banks” of North Carolina. 
For ten minutes and one second the delicately con- 
structed glider remained aloft—for five as steady as 
though supported by an unseen hand—while Lorin 


Wright, the inventor’s brother, and Alexander Ogilvie, 
an aviator from London, held watches which ticked 
off history-making minutes. 

When Orville Wright finally dropped upon the mead- 
ows seven hundred feet away, as lightly as cotton flut- 


By VAN NESS HARWOOD 


noon, one cannot expect to have all the good things of 
life presented one at once. 

The -Wrights have a way of taking short steps to 
reach important goals, and the trying out of the new 


glider seemed a slow and laborious undertaking. It 
was evident at the start that the way was to be felt 


out cautiously, and that each move was to be thor- 
oughly tested before the next one was made. 

When the machine was first assembled it resembled 
the latest model Wright biplane, save that it was of 
lighter construction, being one-third 
the structural weight, and minus 








the engine. In this shape it failed 














to break the world’s gliding record 


of one minute and twelve seconds, 
and Buster went angling for pin- 
fish. Orville went with Buster, Ogil- 


vie went with Orville, and the lad’s 
father went along to row the boat. 
Buster caught three fish and an eel 
—the rest, nothing. But when the 
party returned there was much saw- 
ing and hammering in the hangar, 
and the next day a vane, ten inches 
wide, half an inch thick, and five 
feet high, was attached to the glider 
on the right side of the flyer’s seat. 


plane when it strikes the ground; if you do, you will 
get hurt.” ; 

The second mishap resulted from imperfect balance. 
When the machine was twenty feet up, it turned a 
backward somersault, stood on end, and came down 
with a crash. 

At the first sign of trouble Mr. Wright climbed in 
between the planes, and, as the glider went over, he 
turned with it, and came down on his feet. 

For five seconds he had been sitting upside down, 
but apparently he was not even disturbed. 


Tacking into the Wind 


war the aviator was trying for all this time 
was to obtain a plane so balanced that it could 
tack into the wind with the canvas planes as a ship 
tacks with its sails. 

He always sailed into the air current, and, provided 
the velocity was high enough and the biplane remained 
on an even keel, he stayed up. This was not often at 
first, but little by little he began to master the prin- 
ciple and the machine. 

Physical as well as mental exercise was required, as 
the Wrights and Ogilvie politely declined aid in carry- 
ing the huge glider up the hill. 

The wind into which they sailed helped them on the 
reverse journey, but the task was one for strong 
men. And muscular strength they surely had, 
they would have succumbed long before the 
came to break camp. 

Plain food 


else 
time 


well cooked, outdoor 





air, and plenty of recreation kept 





the entire party in the pink of con- 

















Preparing for a start in the new glider 


ters from its boll, he had _ estab- 
lished beyond all question that man 
may invade bird realms in a heavier- 
than-air machine minus a_ motor, 


and remain there so long as _ suffi- 
cient wind blows to support his 
plane. 

That there is much to be accom- 


plished before a_ soaring biplane 
reaches a state of perfection is obvi- 
ous to those who watched the ex- 
periments, but it remains a fact that 
the scientific principle whereby man 
may fly approximately like the deni- 
of the air been discovered. 
Mr. Wright, always ultra-conserva- 
tive, admits that a machine will 
built capable of soaring ten hours, 
and if this be a true prophecy, there 
seems no reason to the lay mind why 
an experienced aviator may not stay 
aloft indefinitely. 


Back to Kitty Hawk 


W HEN Wilbur and Orville Wright ant 
decided to experiment along var 





zens has 














dition, and they 
toil. 

On the record-breaking flight Mr. 
Wright left the crest of Kill Devil 
Hill just at sunset and soared to a 
height of two hundred feet. 

There he remained motionless for 
five minutes. Then he descended to 
two feet from the sand, rose, darted 
from side to without moving 
forward or back, returned to the 
first position, backed over the hill’s 
top, slanted upward, and settled to 
earth in an undulating sweep. On 
his trial next morning he failed to 
break but he exercised 
even over the glider. 


grew accustomed to 


side 


record, 
control 


his 
better 


The Bird Sense 
once 


M R. WRIGHT believes that 
1 it is capable of remaining in 


the air indefinitely without a motor 
the aeroplane will have reached a 
point in efficiency which will not be 
greatly bettered in his day; but he 
holds that in time man will develop 
a bird sense which will permit him 
to locate unseen air currents and 


























take advantage of them. 





The glider motionless though the wind was blowing a gale 


soaring lines they chose their old 
stand at Kitty Hawk for the trials. 
Here, in 1900, they flew their first 
glider, aided only by the life-savers 
of the Kill Devil station and such hardy fishermen 
as make the isolated and barren waste their home, 
and, finding it as inaccessible as the few inhabitants 
were discreet, it was natural they should again turn 
to it. 

Moreover, in the great dune they found a hill more 


suitable for their purpose than any other in 


Ame! ica. 


The elevation, built entirely of fine, shifting sand, rises 


in an abrupt curve on one side and falls away pre- 
cipitously on the other. Slice an apple once through 
the center with a biscuit cutter and you will get the 
idea. 

The rounded edge faces the ocean and the winds, and 
the coneave side looks out upon Albemarle Sound and 
the Dismal Swamp. At the base herds of razorback 
hogs, grubbing a scanty living among the roots of wire 
grass, roam the sands; mosquitoes, chiggers, seedticks 
and moccasin snakes invade the oases of swamp and 
oceasional woodland, making life a veritable burden, 
and fleas, more pestiferous if less dangerous than the 
moccasins, add to the general discomfort 

It was among such surroundings as these that Orville 
Wright pitched his camp in a composite hangar and 
laboratory, and began experiments lo make room fo 


the glider, the cot beds were placed on the rafters, th 


| 


i 


gasoline stove on which all the meals were cooked by 
the inventor himself was tucked away in a corner, at 
the school books and fishing tackle of Buster, as Lorin 
Wright’s ten-vear-old son Horace is called were con 
signed to a small box in a very small niche 
Insect Companions 

JETWEEN cramped quart clouds of mosquitoes 
B and myriad Uive est fleas man w is evel 
called upon to conten vith, I Was not an unallove: 
jovV, but the hill and the su tf the experi t 
made up for many discomfort 
expressed it vhile bathing 










That afternoon the machine stayed 
up minute and fifteen 
and papers throughout the civilized 
the fact 

Although the plane remained up 


one seconds, 


world chronicled 


longer than any glider had kept to 
the air before, it did not ride stead- 
ily, and there was much tinkering | 
with wires, struts, and planes | 


Important Changes 


Ye a while Mr. Wright quit 
i work, 





























and shot holes in a target 
with a small caliber rifle Then he 
changed the vane to the other side 
of his seat and made further experi 
ments. 
More tail was added. taken off, 
and replaced One wire was let 
out and another tightened, and the 
wings were given a sharper warp ne 
Between these changes, small in 
themselves but mighty important 
in the aggregate as it turned out 
there were fishing trips, pienics, and 
five-mile journeys n a hired motor boat for mail 
ind supplies Finally the vane was set out from the 
skids a little at a time until it extended five feet from 
the plane 
While t s is going on two accidents occurred 
cht ive ilte n t leath of Mr. Wright 
id he not nown his mac ne as an engineer knows 
t omot rives 
(on t | fell tteer é tossing the iviator 
forward t turned turtl 
I lur to t it ) 
1 much of l i Lid 1 
Ne I iu LO in wrod 


The glider once turned a somersault, but Mr. Wright escaped unhurt 


This high state of aviation will not come at once, but 


will develop through evolution. He does not hope that 


man will ever be able to fly as do the birds, as their 
motive power is compactly stored within themselves, 
and, for the area covered by their wings, they are able 
to make quicker shifts in position than an aeroplane; 


but he is firm in the opinion that man can remain aloft 
and with the birds 


in a heavier-than-air machine soal 
in high winds 
How long it will take to perfect the balancing device 
en Mr. Wright does not care to prophesy, but that 
stride resulted the exper 


rdimit. 


n epoch-making nas trom 


nent rie s tree to 


a 
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you go up?” 


NOVEMBER 11 1911 
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“Going Up?” 


ANNAN, as he passed another group in a 
waiting automobile, heard the question re- 
peated: “Would you go up?” 

He heard it again crossing the street: 


“Would 


‘They’re talking about the flying meet at Port 
land,” he recollected. The first flights were to take 
place that afternoon; then he dismissed it; for Port 
land was sixty miles away, and out of the Congres 
sional district where Hannan, in the last week of 
this campaign, was with his back to the wall fighting 
for his political life. 

The sight of the tall, almost awkward, form of 
Leeds—-the till-two-months-ago unknown lawyer who 
so suddenly had risen to endanger him—aided in 
bringing Ilannan’s reflections back with a bump to 
his candidate Cragin’s chances. 

Six times in succession in the past twelve years, 
and each time with a larger majority, Hannan had 
put Cragin “over,” with a steady increase in Han 
nan’s personal authority, and the more substantial 
things which can be made to accompany it. Con 
tinuance of the record in this campaign meant much 

Hannan—but this thought was of slight impor 
tance in view of this sudden ineredible probability 
of defeat unless something different—very radically, 
basically ditferent—were done at once. 
H* ENTERED a building, puffed up the stairs 

to the newspaper offices upon the second floor, 
and drove open the door to the editor’s office. 


Carrick, awaiting him, lifted swiftly his shrewd, 
gray face, and his eyes shapped defensively and 


obstinately. As editor of the Stanton “Express,” 
Carrick had supported Cragin’s campaign as many 
times as Hannan had backed it.. Carrick’s was the 
trained and crafty brain whose swift and cynical 
intuitions pointed the road for Hannan’s plodding 


sordid, but more powerful thought. 


But this morning Carrick himself realized, when 
his own black, irrevocable headlines upon the news 


stands first caught his eye, that, in his hatred of 
Leeds, he had overdone it. Yet, as his glance 
shifted sharply from the crumpled copy of the “Ex 
press” tossed back upon his own desk, to its tightly» 
rolled counterpart in Hannan’s huge hand, 
flashed a warning. 
Hannan, serutinizing 


his eves 


this look, tossed the paper 


CATE lessly into the wastebasket, as though he had 
been carrying it unaware. 

“Carrick,” he said confidently, “we’re coming into 
the last innings: and we’re going a bit stale. That’s 


ll. What do vou say to a day off?” 
\ day off—for me?” he echoed and smiled. 
Hannan, waiting for the thought to grow 
arrange the talk 


while 


familiar. had time to scraps of 


ipon the street. He had unconsciously registered 
them when he heard them, but their possibl 
value and applicability he was appreciating only 
now 

“Tt will do us both the world and all of good, 


Carrick. Run up t 
We'll talk the 
That devil Dro 


Portland in my car with me. 
afternoon off and see the planes 
zier’s flying to-day, a 


r , P 

[THE editor looked up 
“Leeds” ITannan 

Candidate’s more 


the V Say 


r 


realized that the opposing 
awkwardness the nie 
motor “Leeds is 


and slapped the editor on 


than usual 
ent before was due to a 
foing 


coat. 


over.” TT rot up 


the bach 

Por the first tf me, he seemed to notice the erum 
pled in wspaper upon the desk, and pointed. 

“You hurt us this morning. People won’t believ 
Leeds os honest because he’s never had a chance 


the tr wh! Te’s running them off their feet to 
him with ir liking for him—himself. And you've 
ween hag too much office thinking. This is all the 
Id stuff you'r slinging against him And it don’t 
Stick ! iT ’ P 
th; * es new so youve got to get out some 

ing new ¢ put it to him new, Carrick! Come 
and tak look at him vourself. Remember, 





By 


man, it’s not twelve they're flying this 
day at Portland.” 

Carrick gnawed his lips. 
at noon, Ilannan.” 

But when Hannan was gone, he leaped up. 

Hannan had said it. He had been fighting a new 
man with the old methods. He had ahead, 
parrot-wise, running through the old stuff. But al 
ways before, Cragin had been running against poli 


years 


ago, 


“You can 


pick me up 


cr » 
Lorne 


ticians, men with pasts—assailable men, and fear- 
tilled. This Leeds had no_ past. He had been 
snatched from obscurity in a convulsive spasm of 


party “insurgency.” Afterward it had been easy 
enough to find out about him. He was a lawyer 
wealthy by inheritance and unsuccessful! He never 
had a big case in his life. 

Carrick had heard Leeds speak at the 
of the campaign. There was nothing in him. A 
tall, thin, gangling, quiet-faced man—people said he 
looked like Lincoln. He had no stage presence. He 
shambled forward to the extreme of the plat 
form and stood there, at first uncomfortably, as 
though he would have been glad to escape from the 
position, but afterward in forgetfulness of every- 
thing, even his audience. He used no gestures— 
only, as he spoke, his eyes swept the audience across 
and with a sort of. monotonous regularity. 
And Carrick had found him, then, as he found him 
still—invulnerable, except by some different weapon 
from any they had yet used—insidious, artful. Why 
had not he, Carrick—the crafty, the shrewd—seen 
this before ? 

His face in the noon sunlight 
nan, looked pinched and grayer than before. 

So Carrick himself directed Hannan, driving the 
car about and about the parking space for machines 
at the south end of the wide, gay, beflagged and 
pyloned flying field on the outskirts of Portland till 
at last they came to a stop three places away in the 
close-set ranks from the big French car, ornate and 
ostentatious in white and silver, in the tonneau of 
which he had glimpsed through the crowding heads 
the “insurgent” candidate Stanton 


beginning 


edge 


across 


as he greeted Han 


long, 


from 


( THE running board of the French car a little 

man, baby-faced, in linen coat, hatless, and with 
amber goggles pushed back on to the smooth dome 
if his bald head, danced and piped. His shrill and 
strident voice penetrated to them through the tumult 


of the crowd: “When I was a boy ves, sir, when | 
was a boy—who could have foreseen, | ask you gen 


this!” 
“Weatherby’s car ITasn't 
roplane ‘ 
‘arrick in his absorption 


tlemen, a day like 
Hannan grunted: 
Weathe rby ever 


“Sure.” ( 


seeh all ra 


hardly heeded. 


‘That remark probably occurred to him the first 
Timi hie did, sO hi repeats it every time he sees 
another.” 

Carrick’s eves were upon Leeds Phe face, made 
more rugged by its own shadows in the sun, was 
tipped back, intently lifted. Carrick, in spite « f his 
determination to look at Leeds and only at sade 
followed spontaneously the direction of the wide, 
attentive eyes 

Between five 1 ndred and thi id feet above 
the flying field, a white biplane and a brown mono 


and cireled. Talf a mile in the air 
judged fron the field keeping 
of the city, a second 


plane swoope “] 
is closely as could be 


section 


directly over the | yuSsINess 


biplane slowly spiraled. Its make and design were 
precisely the same as the make and design of the 
biplane flying over the field; but across the planes of 
this one, corkserewing up higher and higher over the 
city, broad crimson bands had beet inted, that 
no re lise ering the machine in the air, might 
elanced up could attract others’ attention confident] 
‘Oh, sav, there’s Drozier! That’s the fell that 
fell at Almeda and killed his passenger. That red 
stripe’s him—Drozier!”’ And Carrick felt Hannan’s 


grasp upon his wrist, and saw cut across his field « 


vision Hannan’s big finger pointing 


EDWIN 


——————_ 
- — LL ar 
wi 


A Flying-Machine Story—and 
Something Else 


BALMER ann WM. MacHARG 


It was 


more than three months since Drozier, in 
that same red-streaked machine, had fallen and 
killed his passenger in his flight at Almeda. But 


the air pilot, Carrick knew, had spent two of those 
three months in the hospital; his machine had only 
just been rebuilt. This meet at Portland was the 
first in which he had been entered since he had 
been hurt; he was making this flight in it, not over 
the field, but over the city; and now, as Carrick 
could see when the planes tipped up quickly as it 
climbed, Drozier was carrying a passenger again. 


‘_ first biplane 
against the sun. The monoplane was upon the 
ground. Aeross his sight, abruptly as a darting 
bird, Drozier’s airship was volplaning to alight. The 
rattling thunder of its exhaust had stopped; a dozen 
feet above the sward it righted sharply, yet. still 
came nearer and nearer to the earth. clumsy, 
almost toppling, structure, it bumped its way for 
thirty yards and stopped. The aviator descended 
stiffly from his seat. He lighted at once and began 
to suck eagerly at a cigarette. Then he turned to 
help the who descended more stitty 
still. 
They 


still circled overhead, black 


second man, 
shook hands and the second man nervously 
laughed. Stiffly and constrainedly, as though the 
earth on which he stepped had become in the last 
half hour an unfamiliar element, this second man 
walked toward the exit from the field. As he came, 
the crowd along his course galvanized into frantic 
activity; it jumped, it waved, it cheered. He laughed 
embarrassedly, and took off his hat. 

Carrick, watching the spread of the applause and 
the pleasure of the crowd over the passenger, squinted 
in half inquiring, half envious consideration. Not 
knowing yet what feeling for an idea had come to 
him, he spun around suddenly and looked at Leeds. 
The tensity had disappeared from the insurgent can- 
didate’s face: like the others in the automobile with 
him and like all the others about, he was watching the 


man who had just descended with Drozier. Car 
rick knew that running through Leeds’s mind was 
the same question which was running through all 
the others’—his own and Hannan’s, too: “Would I 
£0 up?” And the editor’s eyes could read upon 


Leeds’s face his answer to that question, as he could 
read it upon the faces of the others—upon_ the 
vounger, pretty, and lively face of Leeds’s wife, for 
instanee, who sat beyond him in the tonneau 
She, it perfectly plain, was afraid 
vet, if Drozier should cross now and ask her 


afraid— 
to be a 


was 


passenger, she would go up, as Carrick knew he him- 
self must. if he were asked before others; as he knew 
Hannan, beside him, also must, and as must Cragin, 
if he were there. But he knew that Leeds would not 


would not 
difference. 
and Cragin, 


that he 
make any 


and would not be from fear 
Why Leeds would not did not 
The point wis, Leeds would not gt up, 
if he were asked, must! 

Carrick jerked his 
he whispered abruptly. 

‘Tired already 7” 


“No: through!” 


arm “Come on,” 
“Let’s get out of here!” 
Hannan demandes 


companions 


| EEDS reached hom just before midnight, two 
4 days later, from a series of meetings in 

‘corner of Stanton. As he 
hetween the sweet-smelling 
from the lights in the 


a remote 
went up the narrow walk 
bushes to his 


library that some one else 


house, he 


Saw 
besides his wife probabs Stedman, has campaign 
nanager-—was awaiting hin 

From what had en en that evening, the can 


had hoped he 


Stedman; still he 
this night. 


didate was expecting 


would find only his wife 


Ile went in and found it was Stedman. A lawyer. 
like Leeds himself, Stedman was not a profession 
Be ee 

“Well.” he directly brought up the matter bh 
tween them ‘They asked you to go up?” 


“VY es,’ 
“And vou refused, as i 
Continued on page 32) 
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China’s Man of Destiny 


The Rise of Yuan-Shih-K’ai, to Whom the Imperial Party Has Given Dictatorial Powers 


Y FIRST impression of Yuan-Shih-K’ai was 
as Viceroy of Chihli in 1907. It is a mem- 
ory of a City of Dreadful Dust. Out the 

smooth macadam boulevard that he had built I was 
driving to the Viceroy’s yamen in the native city of 
Tientsin. Between squinted eyelids I made out a 
world of semiopaque yellowness through which passed 
vague processions of men and beasts, a succession of 
shadowy buildings, and the unreal masts and funnels 
of shipping storm-bound at the river docks. Verily 
the whole of the Gobi Desert had lifted itself bodily 
out of Mongolia and come, as it sometimes does, on 
the wings of the north wind, to brood over Tientsin. 

The patter of ponies’ hoofs stopped before a loom- 
ing dark gateway, which swung open to admit us 
into the quiet harbor of a court. The mounted 
courier scrambled out of his saddle and presented 
our cards, long strips of red paper with the Chi- 
nese equivalents of our names splashed thereupon in 
black characters, and we were left in the presence of 
a small army of guards—big, swarthy, six-foot Shan- 
tung or Chihli men, holding shining Mausers and 
quite at their ease in smart uniforms of black and 
red. From their somewhat militant scrutiny we 
were presently relieved by the major-domo, who held 
our cards up over his head as he motioned us into a 
rich place beyond of rugs and electric lights. Inside 
mandarins and officers were standing, gorgeous in 
silk and satin; tall, graceful, and apparently bored, 
wearing their turned-up hats of black and red, with 
slanting peacock feathers and the buttons of their 
respective ranks. And then, suddenly, there was the 
Viceroy—a disappointing, plain, somber figure, not 
at all viceregal. 

Yuan-Shih-K’ai is short, thick-set, bull-necked, 
comfortable—a softened Roosevelt with an atmos- 
phere of Seth Low, yet the sheer personality of him 
pervades the place. It is, however, an authoritative 
rather than an easy presence. You will rarely if ever 
find a Chinese official of high rank aggressive in 
manner, bustling or busy. Unvarying personal dig- 
nity is characteristic of them all, but Yuan has not 
the elegance of the late Chang Chih-tung, his ven- 
erable colleague in the Grand Councilorship, of that 
very fine gentleman, Prince Pu-lun, or of Liang 
Tun-yen, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Such 
men can lounge and relax, as Mr. Balfour does in 
the House of Commons, and nothing by it. 
Yuan belongs to the more bourgeois type, unrelax 
ing, alert, on guard. 


lose 


His Personality 


IS strength strikes you in the quiet, resonant 

voice, the decided movements; most of all in 
the expression of his eyes, which are very dark, 
large, cool, and inscrutable. But in his glance there 
is often something hawklike, almost prehensile. He 
is the kind of man who takes his glass or cup of 
tea unerringly from an attendant without shifting 
his gaze from the person he is talking to. You would 
soon be convinced that he belongs to that very small 
class of the people whom you cannot fool any of the 
time. 

Yuan-Shih-K’ai was born about fifty-three years 
ago in the province of Honan, which borders south 
ward on Chihli—the provinces containing Peking 
and Tientsin. His people were obscure gentry, and 
he owed his rise to the highest executive position in 
the Empire to nothing else than his innate ability 
and persistence and the Heaven-sent gift of guess 
Until very recently the way into Chinese 
officialdom led only through the doors of academic 
learning, the most rigid examinations in the Chi 
nese classics providing the tests of executive ability. 
Consequently until within the last thirty years prac 
tically all offices within the gift of the Throne, save 
those filled by royal or Manchu prerogative, were in 
the hands of these so { 


ing right. 


called literati, a class of admin 
istrators corresponding very exactly to the medieva 
schoolmen in Europe, and about as well fitted as they 
to shoulder present-day civic responsibility. 

Yuan belong to this class. He is a 


1 
| 


does not 


indifferent scholar, and, although a great reader, the 


advocates and seek is the prac 


learning he 
tical knowledge of men and affairs, 


only 


supplemented, but not derived, from books. Accord 
ingly, his early vears were sterile of reward until at 
thirty-five he was appointed Chinese Resident in 
Korea, at that time, 1893, a dependency of China 
The question of ereignty in the Hermit Kingdor 
was settled bv the (¢ Japanese War 1894-95 
which also demonstrated clearly how hopelessly anti 
quated was the ( ai ‘ ng dhe 
Peking with his lesson well learned ech 
emphasized | +] R a 

In tl eile Wiis oll 


which can be 


By GEORGE MARVIN 












































Yuan-Shih-K’ai, the Man of the Hour in China 
It was he who made China’s modern army and upon him 
the Imperial party is depending to bridge the gap between 
the reactionaries and the more extreme revolutionists 


Governor of Shantung he at first held down the dis- 
order in his own district, and when commanded to 
reentorce the rabble before Peking, he obeyed orders, 
but did what he could to neutralize his Imperial 
mistress’s error by advancing at the rate of a mile a 
day until the Legations were relieved by the Allies. 

In November, 1901, Yuan-Shih-K’ai, as newly ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Chihli, took over the city of 
Tientsin from the Provisional Government. His in 
ternational prominence began from that time. Dur- 
ing his period of office, from 1901-1907, he made a 
new city of Tientsin, completely reorganized his 
metropolitan province on a basis of efficiency, cre- 
ated six divisions of a modern army, founded hos 
pitals, schools, and universities, and, what is more 
important than founding them, kept them going. 
And in the midst of all his municipal and provincial 
activities he found time to reach a long arm six 
hundred miles up into Manchuria to hold the door 
open and help revivify that crucified province for 
And the powers sat up and took notice that 
north China. 


China. 
there was something vertebrate about 


Soldiers in Khaki; Macadam and Electric Lights 


TO OTHER single achievement of his won for him 
4 so much fame as the organization of his army. 
Ilis other reforms are less generally known, for it is 
a human weakness that military exhibitions are more 
impressive than sanitary improvements. But it is 
his versatility that is most impressive. He said, for 
example, Let there be light along the dark ways of 
Tientsin, and forthwith there was electric light, and 


’ 


lo! the ways were made macadam, kept in order by 


a street cleaning brigade, and police by soldierly 


gendarmes. In 1907 nearly ten thousand children 
were going to modern schools in Tientsin, and under 
Dr. Tenny, an American, at present Chinese secre 
tarv to the Leegatii n at Pe king, the Pe ivang Colleg 
founded by Yuan, became famous throughout China 
In January, 1902, he was put in charge of the north 
ern railways, and showed the same administrative 
capacity in that office as he had in military and 
municipal affairs 

But during all of his time as Viceroy his plans 
ind ambitions far exceeded the borders of his prov 
ince [ have spoken of his support of the Manchu 


rian administratior He also from time to time had 
a hand in Many of the 
enlightened edicts issued in the last decade of the 
Empress Dx “ i either prompted by 


directioii. Ie 


shaping national policies. 


rs regime were 





nder hi 


after the Boxer times, corresponded to the Young 
China movement, and were popular, except with the 
reactionaries about the court of Peking. 

In China there are two distinct reform parties, 
the Ka-ming-tang and the Kao-lao-hui. The latter 
is the extreme revolutionary party, composed of the 
more unruly anarchistic societies of south China, 
dedicated to the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty 
and the establishment of a republic. The Ka-ming- 
tang was, until the present outbreak, more influen- 
tial, including some of the ablest of the foreign 
students and influential commercial interests. It 
has sought its ends by peaceful means, but advocates 
most of the political and economic reforms of the 
extremists from whom its members differ chiefly in 
the means intended to accomplish these ends. 

With this latter party Yuan is in sympathy. He 
does not lay the emphasis so much upon that anti- 
foreign shibboleth: “China for the Chinese”; he 
would rather say China by and of the Chinese. He 
is insistent upon educational and industrial reforms, 
clearing the way for political changes. As an evi- 
dence of this attitude while he was China’s most 
stalwart champion in opposing Japanese and Rus- 
sian aggrandizement in Manchuria, he desired an 
understanding with the United States, whose lack of 
territorial ambitions in China he was in a pecul- 
iarly favorable position to appreciate, and whose 
cooperation in the economic reconstruction of his 
country, from currency reform to reforestation, he 
Many of his closest associates 


sought to encourage. 
were students educated in America, the most notable 
of them being Tang-Shao-yi, Liang Tun-yen, ex- 
president of the Wai Wu Pu, and now Foreign Sec- 
retary in the new Cabinet, and Alfred Sze, the 
newly appointed Minister to this country. As part 
of his policy he planned the special embassy of 'Tang- 
Shao-yi to Washington in the autumn of 1908. 

To understand clearly Yuan’s precipitate fall in 
January, 1909, and his recent recall from political 
exile to become dictator, it is necessary to go back to 
the coup d't tat of 1S9S, 


Yuan’s Temporary Eclipse 

i cre late Emperor, Kuang Hsu, attained his ma- 

jority under the Regeney of his aunt, that won- 
derful old Semiramis, Tze Hsi. He was both phys- 
ically and mentally impotent, the saddest figure in the 
dim annals of the Forbidden City. One bright hour 
of hope he had when he thought he 
sion to become Emperor in fact as well as in name. 
About him had gathered a group of young reform- 
chief of whom was the famous Kang-Yu-wei, 
who thought they saw in the weakness of the Em- 
peror a ready instrument for their ambitious de- 
Accordingly, they planned, and he promul- 
gated a reformatory edicts which would 
have resulted eventually in relegating the Empress 
to political oblivion and starting the Empire some 
fourteen years earlier upon the course to which it 


saw his mis- 


ers, 


signs. 


series of 


seems now committed. 

Yuan, whom the Emperor trusted, was then in 
command of an army corps, and instead of carrying 
out the Emperor’s secret instructions, he allowed in- 
formation of his designs to reach the Dowager Em- 
The d'état of resulted, and the 
reform as then planned was summarily 
defeated, the unfortunate Emperor continuing there- 
after and until the day of his death a mere marion- 
ette in the strong hands of the Dowager. By his 
judgment at this crisis Yuan-Shih-K’ai earned the 
enduring confidence and favor of the but 
the unhappy Emperor never forgave him. 

And so it came about that when by the sudden 
death of both the Emperor and the Empress Dowager 
in November, 1908, the little four-year-old Prince 
Pu-yi was declared successor to the Dragon Throne, 
with his fathe r Prinee Ch’un, as Reg nt, every one 
knew Yuan doomed His dismissal 
month later, immediately after the period of official 


press. coup ISOS 


course oft 


Empress, 


was came a 
mourning was over. 

One ot the immediate effects ot his fall as the 
recall a few days afterward of Tang-Shao-yi, on spe- 


it Washington. Much had been hoped 


cial mis 101 


for as a result of Tang’s visit to the United States. 
Nominally his mission was to return thanks to the 
United States for the remission of the Boxer indem- 
nity, but in addition to that formal duty, Yuan and 
Tang had hoped to gain moral and financial pport 
from the United States in making a fin stand 
against Russian and Japanese aggression Man- 
echuria, and in developing the 1 rees that 
enormous province 

And now ifter three eal f obscurity. tl vele 

Cathay has swung clear round again, and Yuan- 
Shih-K’ai—-publicly recognized by the interests that 


Concluded on page 27) 
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ang- The Car that is decidedly in a class all its own—the wubeaten ‘‘King of the => 
i Road.’’ ‘he car with a motor that has vanquished every rival in all the late 2 
tical ’ Endurance, Reliability, and Economy Contests, winning unprecedented victories. = 
*K to = 
Winner of the Chicago Trophy Winner of the Team Trophy Winner Annual Fuel Economy Contest = 
1910 Glidden Tour, covering nearly 3000 miles without even a 1000 Mile Chicago Reliability Run in which two Molines in which a Touring Model, with five men passengers averaged —— 
ool being touched —out-rc po _ out-pointing cars of every size, made perfect road and technical scores—also finishing with 19.3 miles per gallon of gasoline—distance 192 miles, and a ———— 
ma- =] ywer and price—even re perfect tire scores. Four Passenger Model averaged 20.5 miles. SS= 
won- SS 
ESS 


yhys- g No Other Car in America offers you a motor with sucha‘ ‘proved- on-the-road” reputation. $ 
the MaGéher Car in America offers youa motor with a stroke as long, based on bore—4x6. 

our ° 

wees lo Other Car in America offers you a motor that runs smoother, more flexible, dependable. 
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orm Four New Models Famous 4x6 Motor 
-wel, 
Km- This season’s Moline models We were the first in this country to adopt the long stroke 
. * particularly commend themselves type of motor—the longest made in America, and its perform- 
md to discriminating buyers. ance has been a marvel to the American motor public. 
Toul re : : : 
Che self-starting motor; the long wy. Its superior advantages are so marked—so decided 
yress - lala ae wal <p ey et fo rp . 7 ‘ 
} wheel base and big tires; full elliptic there is little wonder at its sig- 
some scroll springs in rear; half elliptic in ol aan 
sh it front, insuring easy riding qualities, nal SUCCESS. 
are features that are impossible in Briefly these are: Less vibration, 
n in = ordinary cars. smoother, quieter running, greater 
rying The trim is heavy nickel plate and power on slower speeds; greater flexi- 
d in- black enamel. Upholstering genuine bility in handling, especially in crowded 
, black leather. The tonneau and fore- or dangerous districts; greater hill- 
Km- | dangerous g 
4] seat spaces are unusually liberal. In climbing ability; lower fuel consump- 
oe ; fact, every appointment is on a par tion; longer life; lower up-keep cost; 
arily r with cars costing $1000 more. greater dependability. 
here- 
rion-| a Advance Folder No. 38, giving full information and showing all four models, gladly mailed on request. 
jie | Moli bil East Moli Illinoi 
| the | oline Automobile Company, 38 Keokuk St., East Moline, Illinois 
. but 
; i iti l high grade dealers—a proposition quite 
iden A Word to High Class D er We have the most attractive proposition for real high grade i t 
peer j 8 ealers apart from the usual agency offer—something that will interest you. Write for it. 
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HUPP-Y EATS | 


New $5,000 Electric Coach and 
Other Magnificent Models 
Are Announced 















HE ELECTRIC pleasure vehicle, from a 
mere luxury, has become a practical necessity | 

to the woman of social standing. Constantly 

in use for all social functions, it has come to reflect 
the personality of the owner almost as much as i} 
the gowns she wears. So, naturally, the tendency 
is continually toward greater luxury and elegance | 
in appointments, coach work and finish. 
To meet this demand we have designed and will 
exhibit at the coming National Automobile shows 
a Hupp-Yeats Electric Coach so luxurious in its | 
| 

| 




















refinements and appointments that the price must 
be and is $5,000. It is an equipage of such ex- 
quisite beauty as to carry one back a few centuries, 
to the time when the hand of the carriage-maker 
created art almost as much as the brush of the 
painter or the chisel of the sculptor. It must be 
seen to be appreciated. 
There will also be other models at $4,500, 
$4,000, $3,500, $3,000 and $2,500. 
All of these, except in coach work, finish, up- 
holstery and accessories, will be identical with the 
} chassis of our Regent model, 86 in. wheel base at 
f $1,750 and the Patrician model, 100 in. wheel 
| base at $2,150. 














































































For we cannot improve the mechanical efficiency 
of the motor or the distinguished lines of the Hupp- 
We cannot improve its 
present absolute safety. It is a conceded fact that 








Yeats Electric Coach. 
































to offer in these respects. 
































We have added these models in direct response 
to the growing demands from those who desire not 
only the best in an electric car, but a supreme lux- 
| ury and art in its appointments as well. 
| No other car, perhaps, has met with so great a 

success in the same short time as the Hupp- Yeats 

Electric Coach, with its low-hung French style of 
body. 
The graceful low-hung body insures the greatest ease 
in entering or leaving the car. Better still, it insures a 
car that is the last word in the element of safety, and that 
# §©6.affords ample room for four persons, without discomfort 
or crumpled apparel. 
i 
| 


| we are well in advance of the best the world has 
| 
| 
| 


Drop forgings of nickel steel are used throughout the car. 

The motor is the very best that the great Westinghouse 

Company can produce. It isso mounted and geared that 
pany can p g 

we are enabled to secure a mileage so far beyond the or- 
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dinary requisites that the operator does not have to give it 


athought. The famous Exide Hycap Batteries and Good- 
year long distance No-Rim-Cut Tires on the Regent and 


Patrician models; Exide Ironclad Batteries and Motz High 





| 
| Efficiency Cushion Tires on all other models—optional. 
Batteries are easily accessible, merely by raising the 
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French hood at the front of the car. 
No matter what model you buy, you get in the Hupp- 
Yeats a distinction, a class, a safety and a value that no 
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other electric possesses. 
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Hupp Corporation 
DISTINCT FROM AND HAVING NO CONNEC. 
TION WITH THE HUPP MOTOR CAR CO. 
109 Lycaste St., Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCHES: 


Detroit, Cleveland, Kansas City, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Denver, Minneapolis 


Philadelphia, Buffalo, 


Los Angeles, . Atlanta 
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The Grouch Cure 

O THE fan with a long memory. 
a close, fairly-contested game of 
baseball of the first 
balmy panacea for a vrouch: espe- 
cially one of those periodic grouch attacks 
superinduced by the occasional breach of 
sporting manners to which overheated and 
uncontrolled players are addicted. Thus 
| mused, as mellowing under the tonie, 
clean skill of the Athletics, | watched the 
struggles of the World’s series (in which 
the all-round cleverer Athletics of Phila- 
delphia overwhelmed the chesty New York 
Giants relying upon a star pitcher and 
daring base running), and meditated upon 
the improvement that has come to the pro- 
fessional game in sheer skill, in ethics of 
the players, and in the spirit of the specta- 
tors since | first knew it in the late ’70's. 
There can be no dragging forth of the 
“good old days” in professional baseball to 
shame and belittle the modern exhibit, un- 
less vou go back to the ’60’s, for rioting 
among the partisans, corruption among 
the managers and foul tactics among the 
playerswere not unusual match accompani- 
ments. Even in the clean play days of the 
*60’s, spectators were wont to express their 
disapproval of the course of a game by 
mobbing the umpire or the players them- 
and police protection often was a 
needed precaution when a visiting team 
batted to victory. In those lively days, in 
deed, the visiting manager sought the big 
gest barge of the local livery stable that, 
returning from the game, the team might 
lie prone on its floor, and so escape some 
of the hurled at them by disap- 

pointed and disapproving enthusiasts. 

The Essence of Success 

] UT they were honest days. even though 
they were full of such crude expres- 
sion. Gambling and its corrupting influ 
ence took all the sport out of baseball in 
the late ’70’s, and would have wrecked the 
game completely had it not been for the 
initiative and the determination of Wil- 


class is a 


selves; 


stones 


liam A, Hulbert of Chicago and the sup 
port given him by Messrs. Morgan G. 


Bulkeley of Hartford, Connecticut, and A 
G. Spalding of Boston. Mr. Hulbert’s read- 
ing of the riot act to the managers and his 
declaration for a purified league saved the 
day, and the new order started life gov- 
erned by the following three principles: 

“First—To encourage, foster, and elevate 
the game of baseball. 

“Second—To enact and 
rules for the exhibition 
of the game. 

“Third—To make 
spectable and honorable.” 

After several vears of desperate fighting. 
the game was wrested from the control of 
the gamblers and has grown increasing] 
distant from their influence ever 
Honesty in organization and cleanliness in 
play proved the salvation of professional 
and remain the very 
its prosperity. The frank and spontaneous 
condemnation of the Giant center fielder 
Snodgrass by a New York crowd when he 
spiked Baker, the fair spirit which ruled 


enforce proper 
and the conduct 


baseball playing re 


since. 


baseball essence of 


among Philadelphia and New York spec 
tators alike in the heat of combat in the 
closing innings of the 4—3 New York 


game, seemed almost the millennium com 
pared with the old days. Nothing could 
so strikingly emphasize this evolution in 
ethics and in the general atmosphere as 
the conduct of the players and the spec 
tators at the time of that sensational epi 
That men playing under salary. 
shadowed by gate receipts, surrounded by 
an atmosphere of intense partisanship 
should play the game in such good spirit 
is highly The 
World’s series seems to 


sode 


and so fairly meritorious 


exhibition of the 


|} me to reflect great credit upon both the 
players and the game; as well as to beat 
witness to the innate love of fair play with 
which the American is endowed. 
The times have changed. indeed And it 


is good, as I say. to reflect on this change 


| when our passions are aroused by some 
player prone to “dirty ball.” 
It is because of its zreat and splendid 


must preserve the game 


against introduction of the meaner strains 

lof inferiol players who seek to secure by 
foul work a decision they are unable to 
ichieve by skill 


Doping the Dopers 


TET something remains to be done, 
partly from the inside. and largely 
from the f equals 


outside—if the 
thre best plavers mn is 


manly spirit thie Tuture 


spectatol 
show of sports 
ell 


ses \ 


promi 


Rules that forbid sliding feet first. that 
forbid the side-lines to all the batting side 
save one in the coaching box, and that 
severely punish blocking and interference, 
would remove the channels through whieh 
the foul plaver is able to operate. Nor 
would such laws in any 
skill or the generalship or the “inside” 
play. They would, on the other hand, re- 
lieve professional baseball of its one seri- 
ously objectionable element—spiking—and 
expel the tricks which give the game neither 
added strength nor entertainment. 

Really these “tricks” are buncombe for 
the most part, having slight influence on 
the results of a game. But they do profit 
the “dope” writers and so yield an amus 
ing literature (sic) of the game out of 
their imaginative flights. One of the cley- 
erest and most dramatic of this school has 
recently offered an ingenious explanation 
of perverted baseball ethics; he says: 
“Sportsmanship is a relative quantity 
u cricket it is unsportsmanlike to bow! 
until addressed by the batter; in a logging 
camp, it is sportsmanlike to kick a fallen 
adversary in the face with spiked boots 

. The things branded as unsportsman 
like are the bits of strategy by which one 
team seeks a trivial advantage of position.” 


sense lessen the 


Honesty and Policy 

ih mired is not so much a rela 
h tive term as it is a misapplied one 
It means merely fair play within the rules 
of the game. Bits of strategy are permissi 
ble in all games, are, indeed, the sieht 
of football infinitely more than of baseball, 
but kicking a man in the face when he is 
down is not “strategy”: it is the dirtiest 
example of foul play, indefensible on an) 
ground. In a game so commercialized as 
baseball, there is bound to be attempt to 
outwit, to trick, to get the better of the 
other side by manifold means, such as 
“fixing” the grounds, or “doping” the ball, 
or stealing signals, or a hundred other 
schemes that many minds and_ repeated 
seasons suggest. But so long as the sport 
remains clean, so long as the games are 
decided on their merits and the men play 
fair, the quality of baseball will not be 
impaired nor the reputation of American 
sportsmanship besmirched. 

For much of the present misunderstand 
ing of the game the sensational reporters 
must be held in 
ble. Professional baseball is a 
organized on a business basis. The clubs ar 
owned by business men who have invested 
their money. They know full well 
past history that collusion of managers 
corruption of players, toleration of foul 
tactics on the diamond, will result in a 
repetition of the disastrous late ‘70's 
These gentlemen know that it is good busi 
ness to keep baseball clean and honest 
\nd if for no other reason than 
acumen, baseball will remain so. 

We should not take too seriously the 
newspaper against the manage 
ment in New York of connivance with the 
speculators in the matter of tickets fol 
the World’s series. It short 
sighted a policy, and speculators in New 


a large measure responsi 
business 


from 


business 


charges 


seems too 
fearsome and a marvelously 
Let there, by all means 
Meanwhile, let us 


York are a 
active fraternity. 
be an investigation 
suspend judgment. 


The Grit of Woman 


\ ISS MARGARET CURTIS. worthil) 
A takes place alongside Harold Tilton 
on the American golf honor roll for 1911 
Four vears ago Miss Curtis won the 


Woman’s National Championship by de 
feating her sister Harriet. who had_ held 
the title in 1904. Last month she earned 
it a second time by beating Miss Doroth 
Campbell in the semifinals and Miss Liliat 


B. Hyde in the finals Miss Ilvde the 
Metropolitan champion, and incidentall) 
plays perhaps the longest game of ans 
woman in America Miss Campbell had 
been beaten but once in competition nd 
that by Miss Harriet Curtis) since com 
ing here two vears ago from North Bei 


wick, Scotland, and held the British, Cana 
dian, and American golf titles 

It was not so much that victors shoul 
come to Miss Curtis, always a_ sterling 
golfer, but the revelation of strengt! ynere 


before had been weakness was the impres 
sive feature of he She won, as 


did Hilton, by consistently accurate putting 


conquest. 


and approaching: in a word, by skill and 
vrit rather than by main strength \ftel 
watching this tournament one can irdly 
sav women are constitutionally unequal to 


enduring a grueling contest without “cra 
ine.” Blood tells. it seems. in golf, too 
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costs from 


~ Down toWhat Anyone 
Can A ford 


Oe. SHE SOUTH BEND 

WATCH, the Master 
Timepiece, in a solid 
SSG: gold case is priced at 
KN seventy-five dollars. 
\ There is no finer watch 
produced. Watches can be 
made more extravagantly but 
not more stylish or more reliable. 
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Equally accurate South Bend 
Watches in less expensive cases 
may be had at extremely 
reasonable prices. So almost 
anyone can now afford a really 
high-grade watch—a South 
Bend Watch. 


Six months are spent in the 
making of every South Bend 
Watch. Each Watch is then 
given from a month to six 
months’ regulation. Each is in- 
spected 41] times. The expert 
jewelers who sell our watches 
then give each watch “personal 
regulation to the buyer.” 

Good watches run differently for 
different people. If you walk much, 
tide in motor cars, move quickly, 
etc., your affected and 


should be regulated to offset these 
conditions. 


watch is 


Only a good jeweler can do this, 
and it can be done only with a good 
watch, for common w atches are not 
sensitive enough for such delicate 
regulation hence, seldom keep time 
for anybody 

Write us for the free book, 
“How Good Watches Are Made.” 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. 235 South Bend, Indiana 
¥ = : — 
- Sa | 
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I KRE’S to the Danes for 
and most appropriate 


of Dr. Cook. 


their last 
decoration 


Every One 

rYXHE yearly fire drain upon the forests 
of the United States at present is 
enormous. Secretary of the Interior Fisher 
says the annual loss represents as much 
as a “tax of $2.51 on every man, woman, 
and child in the United States”! and that 
‘not only is this property loss paid by our 
people, but, in addition, annually 1,500 
up their lives and nearly 
6,000 are injured in fires. Possibly in no 
other direction is the national habit of 
waste more clearly exemplified than in the 
indifference with which we 
permit such a sacrifice. In no other civ- 
ilized country are conditions so bad ‘as 
they are here.” That this situation should 
he permitted by a practical-minded, busi- 


2ayvs 


| ness-like people, such as the Americans, is 


astounding; the more so because a large 
share of the loss could be saved were 
proper, even common sense, measures of 
prevention adopted. 
The Forest Fire Toll 

ALREADY in the present season, in 
l Maine, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington. Minnesota, 
New Jersey, and New Hampshire, uncon- 
trolled forest fires have exacted heavy pen- 
alty for unpreparedness. 


Last year such fires cost the nation $200,- | 


000,000. What is to be the toll this year 
for our inconceivable negligence ’ 


Costly Economy 


Now. though we thus have an annu- | 
4 ally recurring loss reaching into the 


millions, fire-fighting equipment, both Fed- 
eral and State, remains ridiculously inade- 


quate; and the locomotive continues to 
beleh through its unscreened funnel the 
live coals which are so frequently the 


origin of the conflagration. 

Last vear hundreds of people lost their 
lives; upon families 
their homes: towns were swept away and 
millions of dollars’ worth of timber de- 
stroyed. In the space of a few days, fires, 
said to have had their origin from loco- 
motive sparks, destroyed in Wisconsin 
more timber than the sawmill might eat 
in a year’s industry, or than could be re 
placed in fifty vears of natural growth! 

And finally, toward the close of a calami- 
tous season, came the Minnesota forest fire 
illustrate the truth of this 


scores scores of lost 


| comment and the costliness to the people 


of a poliey which refuses to provide ade- 
quate fire-fighting apparatus for reasons 
alleged as economical. 

This fire reduced 2,500 square miles to 


| smoking ruins and burned up more money 


than the outlay of a dozen vears of assured 
protection. The Legislature had only just 
previously reduced by half the number of 


| rangers requested and granted the State 


Forest Commissioner $21,000 to expend in 
protecting 20,000,000 acres bearing timber 
estimated to be worth $100,000,000! 


Rostrum Nostrum 
UR Nationa! Forest comprises about 
200,000,000 acres. to look after which 
3,000 men, of whom, 


we enlist a foree of 


however, only 250 are professional for- 
esters. In Prussia there is one man for 
each 1,700) acres. Forester Graves has 
said he could get good results if there 
were “during the dry season one guard 
for each 20,000 or 25,000 acres.” At pres- 
ent it is not uncommon for a single man 


to have the responsibility of protecting 
100,000 acres—an area much too large 
under even the most fortunate conditions 


rhe depredations of the axmen and the 
sawmill are justly bewailed, and denounced 
but the unbridled 
small extent, 


rostrum: loco 
motive and, to a 


careless campers, go on setting the forest 


on the 


criminally 


afire, to cope with which neither State noi 
Kederal rangers are properly equipped So 
while our legislators talk learnedly of con 


servation, the fire consumes the woodland 


The Only Insurance 
VIFFORD PINCHOT 


has promise d to 








J write for OurpooR AMERICA a paper, 
ou “Forest Fires. How rhey Start. and | 
How to Provide Against Them.” Mean- 
while, however I call attention to the ex 
cellent plans begun in the States of New 
York and Massachusetts. two of the few 
that have taken practical steps toward 


protecting their woodlan 


Forest fires are alwavs a possibilit and 


the only insurance against their spré 


1] 


ading 


vetting 


is organization which will permit 
at them before thev gain headway and 
that is possible onl through an estab 
lished svstem of enues and observatior 
nal towers 
\ fire avenue is a cle n¢ ! dth } 
ibout twice the height of the tallest tim 
ber through which it is made In Kuro 
pean forests these Wventes ure t ntel 
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‘I can make You 


a Convincing 
Speaker !” 


—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Grenville Kleiser (formerly of Yale Faculty) through his Course of 
instruction by mail, has taught more than 10,000 men and women in all 
occupations to become confident, forceful speakers on all occasions. 
There is no other Course like it—no other Course which can show such 
unassailable evidence of real practicability. Send the coupon below and 
let us tell you without cost or obligation to enroll, how this really great 
tuition will speedily and surely teach you 


—HOW TO— 


Make After-Dinner Speeches 
Propose Toasts—Tell Stories 
Make Political Speeches 
Address Board Meetings 
Sell More Goods 
Improve Your Memory 
Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence 
Develop Power and Personality 
Earn More—Achieve More 


“tive Meo Minutes a Day” 


Says Mr. Kleiser — if you cannot spare 
more time than this. His remarkable sys 
tem of instruction leads the inexperienced It is not merely that you are training 
pupil step by step through the whole sub en to speak in public, but you are show 
ject of public speaking—and in doing so ing them how to use their mental powers 
moulds him into a strong, confident person- to the best advantage,” writes C. L. Van 
ality, able to address an audience of one Doren, Vice President of P. Centemeri & 
or a thousand? Many men, who to-day Co., famous Glove Manufacturers of New 
would still be struggling along in obscuri York,“‘and this isof tremendous advantage 
ty, have been put on the straight road to to the man in have personal 
a bigger life—simply by signing and send knowledge of the benefits derived by many 
ing the Coupon below. The unmistakable business and professional men through 
proof and the many instances of parallel tudying your Course. As for myself I can 
cases to their own which we have been place no estimate upon its great value to 
able to present to them have induced these ¢ Chis work stands for growth in_per- 
inquirers to take up the Kleiser Course sonality and every lesson isan inspiration.” 
themselves and with amazing success \VWe have hundreds of such letters on file. 


No Matter Who You Are or What You Are 


~~ ti 


Kleiser’s Mail Course is for 
ichet, Lawyer, Banker, Physi 
leacher, Politician, Real 

Business Man in any 

timid man, the unsuc- 
man of limited edu 


business 





Earnest Men and Women, Investigate This 


If you are an earnest, ambitious man or 
woman, we want to hear from you It Grenville 
will not cost you anything except a post every Pre 
age stamp to sign and mail the Coupon ian, Salesman, 
it involve ll—no agent state 
will call upon you— BU T—you w receive 1e; it 
of the essful man, and the 


s no obligation to enroll Broker, 
is for the 


positive evidence of the great \ 


Kleiser Course in Public Speaking tha cation; for every ambitious man and 
will make mighty interesting reading voman who would use the English lan- 
if you are the type of alert American w iage for ill they are wth’ in business 
see beyond the immediate present i ocial life And the cost nsignitt- 
ne 1 ler t ire for vou? i r in { vo finally lecide to enroll, 
revealed to yor | it we ent you the compre- 


Kleiser Course in P Ss n tive literature 


And Now, Ces More, We Ask You 
To Do This —If You Are Anxious 


About Your Future 

















Sign and mail the Cou- 
pon, and upon its re 
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ceipt we will sen 
you by mail descriptive literature showing how Grenville a Postal 
K Mail ¢ rse not only will teach you | pea 
W t ner nd meetings, but | wi Funk & Wagnalls Com 
1 give you pany Dept. 3153, 





ind 





ma vithout 
igatior irt irs ot 
e Co n 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
Dept. 313 New York 


















Detach’ 
J and Mail 
this Coupon 
or Copy it on 


York, will please send me 





vals of about three-quarters of a mile; here 
the intervals would be of three to five 
| aes, according to the conformation of 
| 
| 
| 





x 





the country and the value of the forest 
lands. 
The cost of such clearings could be al- 


— 





most, if not fully, repaid by sale of the cut 
timber, while the expense of maintaining 
an effective fire-fighting service would be 
| infinitesimal as compared to the annual | 


“ait 


The New Rauch & Lang Electrics 
Salar Mr. Pinchot there were built | |i Are Now on Exhibition in All 
about 9,000 miles of trails, 1,200 miles of P ‘ ‘a 
of the Principal Cities 


roads, and nearly 5,000 miles of telephone 
line through the National Forests in the | 
organization of a protective service for 
patrol and fire-fighting. With this system SS 
expanded as wisdom dictates, and safety of 
investment demands, the annual fire loss in 
the National Forest could be reduced to | 
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POST CARD addressed to the Rauch & Lang Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will bring you the name of the Rauch & 
Lang agent in your city and the new Rauch & Lang catalog. 
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Dept. B, 1804 Broadway, New York ing untoward occurs. the waters in the Larter designs and settings, and offers a great 
Gentlemen: Please send booklet to 5 f aso : . variety of choice for Holiday Giving. 
greater part of Pennsylvania four years # . &S : 22 Maiden Lene 
Name from now should be in a more nearly no! arter ons, New York 
mal condition And such a result ever 
Address | ‘ 
ee | other Sta an secure with similar effort 
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Winter 


comes as an interest- 
ing welcome to those 
who wear the classic 
underwear— 


| Goo REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


OPERS 
Fine Winter Weight Worsteds 


There is lacking the usual ‘‘worsted 
itchy friction’’; and the fit is so snug, 
yet yielding, clinging close all over the 
body that the customary chill is kept out 
and the heat keptin. These are secured 
by the Cooper quality yarn and by the 
patented ‘‘Spring-Needle’’ process, mak- 
ing a smooth non-irritating, elastic fabric 
that assures a perfection of fit possible in 
no other make. 

If you want human underwear comfort, 
with longest wear and most classy style, 
select the only 

Original Cooper’s—Made 
in Bennington, Vermont. 

Refuse the ‘‘similars.’’ Cooper’s is 
made in union and two piece suits in fine 
worsteds, silk lisle and in cotton, in all 
weights and colors. Union Suits $1.50 to 
$5; Shirts and Drawers $1 to $2.50 each. 


Ask us for free samples of fabric 
and booklet of styles and prices. 


COOPER MFG. CO., ani'itakers | 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT OPER: 


Always insist on seeing ~~, 
: . oJ 
this trade mark on Cooper's 





















Mr. hakdaw Man 


Here’s the 
really need. 


‘‘utility’’ garment you 
A comfortable, stylish, 

Knit Coat, with or 
high-fold adjustable 


made 
the 


strongly 
without 


collar. A coat, that fits your body 
snugly, without interfering with the 
free sweep of your arms in golf or 


other pastimes. 

















Be sure to ask for a 
Pennsplvanta 
Knit Coat 


and insist upon getting it / 
Look for the label 





It’s the only Knit 
Coat made with the 
patented “No/air” 
buttonholes that never, 
never, never tear out 
and which guarantee 
shape retention and long 
life to the garment our 
choice of anumber of stylish 
models, w and colors. 
On sale in good shops every 
where 
Our new style booklet ( « 
worth asking for. 


eaves 


ee 
THE PENNSYLVANIA KNITTING MILLS 
1010-12-14 Race St., Philadelphia 


LoTR ieee TR 
















TAILOR FOR 


ASK YOUR THE 
GENUINE TYROLEAN 


KAISERLODEN 


rHE FINEST WEATHERPROOF 
MATERIAL FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 
ULSTERS AND AUTOCOATS 
ARTHUR KOENIG COMPANY 
SOLE IMPORTERS MILWAUKEE, 


THE FIONE DOES IT 


Wis. 











The D. S! H. Honer a Stropper hones all makes 
of safety blades « in on a leather 
strop like the barber. At ‘all Nauben. 

— - Price, $3.00 
- zs a Complete, prepaid 
. Send for catalog 





A.C. HAYDEN & CO. 
Brockton, Mass 


Eke MONEY = aOR YOu 


and 
busine 88 
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Bir a, ‘ tt 6, plensant 
mand Ww ‘ for free sample and full particulars 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER ©0., 418 North Clark Street, Chicago 











China’s Man of Destiny 


( Concluded from page 22) 


| dismissed and ‘humiliated him as the man 


| More than any other individual, 








| of the meal, 


upon 
hour 


whom the dynasty depends in its 
of need—comes into his own again. 
he is ina 
position to determine the destinies of China. 

With regard to the immediate future, 


Yuan is the only man who can hold the 
Imperial army together. He is the only 
available ant leader who, with the 


ability to handle large bodies of troops in 
the field, can inspire confidence and loyalty. 


The Growth of the New Army 


HE means by which he has gained this 
d military prestige are characteristic. 
The general maneuvers of the northern 
army in 1905 were witnessed by military 
attachés of all the powers and many regu- 
lar and special correspondents of foreign 
papers. Before the maneuvers Yuan issued 
the following general orders: “Any regi- 
ment or military unit making a_ spec- 
tacle of itself or causing the foreigners 
to laugh at them will be severely pun- 
ished and the officers degraded.” So far 
as I know, it is not on record that any 
one laughed. 

Yuan got his results by his own methods, 
some of which were barbarous, but he got 
the results. It was one of the feverish 
bluffs of that “Society of Patriotic Har- 
monious Fists’—ealled Boxers by Euro- 
peans—that they were invulnerable to the 


rifle fire of the foreign devils. Yuan, as 
Governor of Shantung, called the bluff. 


Having listened to several of these gentry 
publicly proclaiming their superhuman 
powers, he invited the leaders with several 
other guests to dinner. At the conclusion 
during which they had not 
ceased to enlarge upon their immunity, 
the Governor, suggesting pleasantly that 
no time was better than the present for 
a fair exhibition, lined his Boxer guests 
up against the wall of the compound, 
sent for his firing squad, and, with ball 
cartridges, proved conclusively that they 
were wrong. 


“IT know my own people and how to 
manage them,” he said, when some one 
remonstrated with him for ordering the 


instant beheading of a private who had 


failed to salute an officer. On the other 
| hand, Yuan always made a habit of per 
sonally inspecting his barracks, tasting 





On 
| used to hang a translation of Napoleon’s 


the regimental food, making sure that am- 
munition and arms were kept in perfect 
condition. He frequently audited his com- 


missary bills, to the utter discomfiture of 
“squeeze” in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, and by all of these methods, and 
keeping steadily at them, he actually 
whipped together in three years an army 


that the 


the 


laugh at. 
Tientsin 


could not 
library in 


foreigners 


walls of his 


motto, which goes something like this: 
“Make offensive war like Alexander, 


Hannibal. Cesar, Gustavus 


Turenne, Frederick.” 


The Man of the Hour 


Adolphus, 


the present crisis you may be 


: 
quite sure that his staff will also be 


his own, not that of the War Board. 
General Yin Chang, Minister of War, 
has been recalled from the front and re- 
lieved from command. He is a Manchu, 


and no part of the military system which 
Yuan regards as peculiarly his own. Gen- 
eral Tuan Chi-jui and General Feng-Kwa- 
chang, who are now in charge of the Im- 
perial forces at the front, are both Yuan’s 
men, and both are popular with the new 
army, in which they served under 
At the same time that these military 
changes have been taking place, Yuan’s 
hand has been shown in other directions. 
He caused it to be generally known and 


reported in the foreign press that his 


acceptance of the leadership was contin 

gent upon the Throne pledging itself to 
certain reforms, the more moderate 
changes, in fact, for which the revolution- | 
ists are ostensibly fighting. The cashier- 
ing of Sheng Hsuan Huai, the Minister 
of Posts and Communications, who acted | 
for the Chinese Government in conclud- | 
ing the Hukuang Railway loan, is also ex- 
actly in line with Yuan’s régime. Tang 
Shao-yi, the special Ambassador to Wash- 


ington in 1909 and Yuan’s most capable 
protégé and devoted friend. 
pointed to succeed Sheng. 


has 


And 


been ap- 
all of this 


without striking a blow. For it would 
seem to be part of a well-laid scheme to | 
sap the strength of the revolutionary move- 
ment by coneeding its chief grievances 
and, only stopping short of the most ex- 
treme antidynastie republican war cries, 
try to divert the tide of southern revolt 
into the surer channels of reform. 
Yuan-Shih-K’ai has been Restorer of ; 

Province and the Maker of an Army. Is 


it in him to be the Restorer of an Empire 


or the founder of a New China? 


him. | 





expression ! 
—Just a dash 
tricity in the toe 
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and holds it. 


a Young Man’s Shoe today. 
So,—Young Man! 


at the Regal Shoe Store, 
this formula is recognized. 


your next pair. 


rative People, who don’t 


$5.85). 


four + Shoe factories, 
mere 5% f ‘actory profit, 
tified by Public Auditor’s 


Store. 


Sure value in the 


by the Makers.— 


Nifty Shoes for 
“Romeo” 


TYLE,—at a price! 
—‘Ginger’”’ in their 





eccen- 
of individu- 
ality in swing of the Sole —with 
leather that takes a high polish 


That’s the prescription for 


Get your prescription filled 
where 


—Four Dollars is about all 
we ask, to do ourselves such jus- 
tice as will bring you back for 


Of course, we have higher- 
priced Shoes for more Conser- 
walk 
as much as they ought to walk 
and WOULD walk if they wore 
Super-Standard Regals ($4.25 to 


Regal Shoes are made in 
on 
as cer- 
state- 
ment to be seen in every Regal 


a 


price 
stamped on the Sole of each pair 


Regal-Standard 
$4.00 Shoes 





“Swell” 


Model 























Catalog from Regal Shoe Co.—368 Summer St., Boston 
Sold by 867 Regal Shoe Stores and Regal Shoe Agencies. 











TRADE MARK 


V ERSTIC 


PAT AUG Haro nO¥267 903 













Insure feet comfort health protection and 
neatappearance They keep your feet warm 
in cold weather and dry in wet weather, and can 
be worn all day long w ithout inj jury or discomfort. 


EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS 


Always for sale where good shoes are sold. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 
The ADAMS & FORD CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 













None genuine with- 
out THIS cord. 








FINE CALABASH PIPE 


Free with one year’s Subscription to 


hie pendtne Agios Outer’ s Book 


calabash, anti - fouling 
cription te Outer’s Beok. 


pipe with merchaum in 
ner bowl, with a year’s sul 
with sub chamber that collects 
leaned by removing screw cap 


It's seven inches long 
moisture and nicotine, « 
as illustrated Every pipeful a long sweet smoke. 


Outer’s Book is a big standard size monthly devoted to fishing, hunt- 


ing, all outdoor sports, full of stirring outdo, stories, 
graphic outdoor pictures---a big, gingery 

zine, regular subse ri 
and year's subserig P yt end magazine sent t 
different addresses ifdesired ( wd bristmasgifts 
Money back if you are any way dissatisfied 
OUTER’S BOOK, 49 Hathaway Bidg. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





Big 
bowl 
Long stem 


cool smoke 


Cap removable 
for cleaning 





How to GET Every 
Dollar Your Inven- 
tion is Worth. 


Send us 8c. stamps for new 128-page book of Vital 
Interest to Inventors 


PATENTS 





| R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 51, Washington, D. C. | 


School Information 
FREE cae a 2 yeh. 8 - he sre U.S. Advice free. Re 


e U.S.schools. W rite wants. 
MERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
60 % all St., New York, \.Y., 


1516 *y 15 Masonic temple, Chiengo. 

















In the field or in the woods 
at play or hard at work there’s com- 


fort and satisfaction for the 


PARIS GARTERS 


wearer of 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
Sold 'round the World 
Look for the name PARIS on every gatter. 
A, STEIN & COMPANY, Makers 


Congress St. and Center Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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Spacious Offices 
in Small Areas 


Like the well-fur- 
nished home, the modern 
office should so utilize its 
available space that it never 
creates the impression of 
being overcrowded. 

Congestion always sug- 
gests disorder. 


Interruptions to impor- 
tant business deals, aggravating 
delays and clerical mistakes are 
frequently caused by poorly planned 
offices, using unstandardized and 
different makes of filing cabinets 
that neither match up or harmonize 
on the outside, nor afford a uniform 
efficient service on the inside. 

As will be noted in both these 
illustrations, these offices are not larger 
than those in the average business block ; 
yet they create the impression of ample 
room for transacting business without 
interference. 

Uniformity and Standardization are 
cardinal principals of all 


Slobe-Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 


Made in selected grades 
of choice Quartered Oak and Real 
Mahogany; orinsteel, enameled to 
match interior trims of Oak or 
Mahogany, it is by far the most 
economical equipment to purchase 
for those who wish to utilize their 
available space to the best advan- 
tage, and eliminate waste without 
sacrificing the favorable impressions 
that a well-furnished office invari- 
ably creates. 

Sold at uniform prices by 
authorized agencies in 1500 towns 
and cities. Where not repre- 
sented, goods shipped on approval, 
freight paid. 


Complete illustrated catalogue, and special 


literature relating to your line of business 
mailed on request iddress Dept. ¢ 


The Globe=“Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 


New York, 380-382 Broadway 
Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St 


Chicago, 231-235 Wabash Ave 
Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W. 
Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave. East | 






































Morgan’s ** Model Trust” 
(Concluded from page 15) 


And these same wise folk believe that this 
is so still. 

Now, here is the thing to be noted. 
Standard Oil may have believed that the 
pending decision of the Supreme Court, in 
their own ease, would be adverse. Deci- 
sions in cases against them have generally 
been adverse It is immensely popular to 
pound Standard Oil. 


But it was, nevertheless, as Wall Street 
would say, a fair gamble. At any rate, 
at that time there were few to suggest 
and perhaps none to believe that a sim- 


ilar suit would be brought against United 
States Steel. In the original calculation, 
then, the suit that has latterly so de- 
pressed the price of Steel, and so fright- 
ened holders of Steel, did not apparently 
determine the attitude of the “S. O.” group. 

It was rather their belief that Steel had 
been prince a little too long. In the minds 
of many this, and not the possible out- 
come of the Government’s suit. is still 
the fundamental question in judging the 
value of Steel securities. 


The Effect of the Tariff 


VERY considerable part of that fun- 
JX damental question is the outcome of 
the elections next year and what will be 
done with the steel tariff. Taken over a 
period of years, and disregarding the pres- 
ent low level of prices, Mr. Byron W. Holt, 
a competent observer, has estimated the 
effective protection which the Steel ‘Trust 
has enjoyed at an average of $6 or $7 per 
ton of its products. 

This would be a full half probably of 
the average profits of the trust from its 
beginning. Suppose we take a much lower 
figure, say $5 per ton or even This 
would mean, fair maintenance charges con- 
sidered, probably all the surplus which has 
been shown on Steel Common over a series 
of years, and possibly more. 

It would certainly mean all this under 
present conditions. That is why I said 
in the beginning that, as things now stand, 
the value of Steel Common is, to all in- 
tents, practically an Act of Congress. 


less. 


And this brings out the essential trav- 
esty of the present action of the Govern- 
ment. It is the tariff, and the tariff alone, 
which has made possible the spectacular 
profits of the corporation. It might have 
had control of 90 per cent instead of an 
estimated 45 per cent of the entire steel 
business of the country. It might have 


had control of all the ore fields of the 
country, and all its great holdings of coal 
and lime and the rest. But without the 
tariff wall it could never have been a trust. 

or the tariff has acted as a double- 
edged sword. It has shut out all foreign 
competition. And it has enabled the trust 
to sell its products abroad, always at a 
lower figure than to the American 
and at a figure that might readily 
be ruinous to foreign producers in their 


con- 
sumer, 


own field. For there is no sort of ques 
tion that, in spite of high ages, steel 
can be made and sold in the t nited States 
at a lower figure than anywhere else in 
the world. 

There are those who believe that under 
different conditions, even without the aid 
of the tariff, the Steel Trust could still 
have made itself supreme in the world’s 
steel market. If it had never undertaken 
to pay dividends on five hundred millions 
of common stock, if it had never under- 
taken to give a value to this enormous 
quantity of stock which in the beginning 
practically had no value, it could under 


their 


to con 


foreign rivals even on own 
Perhaps, if 


dividends on the 


sell any 
ground. 
tinue the 
it might 
But the 
sheltering 


it chose not 
common stock, 
do so still 
(rovernment 
this 
viant 


extended its 
industry, 
Divi 
dends have been paid on the common stock. 


has 
ovel iIntant 


monopoly 


arm 


now vrown to a 


In the minds of the investing publie, that 
stock has been given a value. And on the 
streneth of these dividends the stock has 
been widely sold, not only at home but, 
What is still more important, abroad. 


At least. so far as the records vo, the 
Dutch Svwndicate 


holder of Steel 


is the largest single 
Common, and this 
distributed to the 


Same Way 


stock, 
in turn, has been 
investors In the 
quantities of Steel 


French, English. and 


sold to 


investors 


been 


have 


German 
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considerable | 


NEW MODEL 5 
Two-color Ribbon; Back 
Spacer; Tabulator; 


Tilting Paper Table; 
Hinged Paper Fingers 
and other New Features 








A NEW 


MODEL 
of the 


: HE Royal always has been abreast 
with the best; here is a new model which places it far in 
the lead. Read about Royal Model 5—every office manager, 


ve 
- 
every stenographer, every 
i Feature 1—Two-Color Ribbon Device. 
The only one that insures perfect two-color 
writing; over-lapping of colors impossible. 
Feature 2—Tabulator. An important im- 
. provement, perfected with usual Royal sim- 


plicity. 
Feature 3—Back Spacer. Touch the key 
and carriage draws back one space, A popu- 








writing, making it the ove perfect visible 
easy handling of the paper, 


invention since typewriters began. 










We 
Guarantee 


That the Royal Standard Typewriter 
is made of the highest grade ma- 
terials obtainable and by the 
most skillful workmen money 
can hire; 

That it will do work of the 
beat quality for a groater 

length 


power. 





which we 








of time at less ex- 





penee for upkeep tl than 


























And so on through all the points of 


the Royal type-bar accelerating principle, famous 
among typewriter men, a feature which is admitted to be the greatest single 


not only describing the wonderful new model, 
telling wy the Royal is the marvel among all type- 
evriters for durability, for ease and speed of oper- 
ation, for perfect alignment and unusual manifolding 
It is really zmportant that you get this book. 


Read Our Guarantee! 





View of the 
Royal Typewriter 
ory at Hartford. Conn 


Back of the Royal is one of the 
largest and most important type 
writer manufacturing concerns in 
the world, with unlimited resources 
and ample ability, offering every 
advantage of dealing with a bigh- 
grade business institution. 








up-to-date typewriter user! 


lar feature—convenient in billing, tabulating 
or correcting, 


Feature 4—Tilting Paper Table. Found 
only on Royal—gives instant access to all 
margin and Tabulator stops; a time-saver 
and great convenience, 


2 6 Ee TT 8 RENE 


Feature 5—Hinged Paper Fingers. This 


feature, exclusive with Royal, permits writing k 
to extreme of either edge of paper. 4 
Royal supremacy—the direct vision of j 
writer; the special facilities for quick and ; 


> RR 


Write at Once for Complete Literature 


but 


That is the basis upon 
want to demonstrate the Royal to you. 


All we ask is an opportunity to give this machine a 
severe test in your own office on your own work, 
alongside of any other machine. 


is the price of Model 5—same as charged for Model 1 
$75 with Tabulator. 


Everything included. No extras. 











i ga eS go ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY Room 62, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world. 
Are Your Feet Comfortable? 
Does it hurt you to walk or stand? Have your arches fallen? 
Are you ‘daut f : ot ld ; 1 ‘i grateful for ‘yt * that 
would give lid comfort and rid you of your foot-troubles? 





Coes & Young’s $7 Flexible beth Meanedi Shoes 


remedy flat-foot, fallen arches and kindred ° 

They restore the feet to their natural straight position; give 
the muscles a chance to resume their normal wall No metal 
props or built-in shanks, but, flexible arch 
construction which gives nece<sary support without interfering 
with the freedom of muscle-action. 

If you have no foot-troubles at all, but still 
high-grade a e for comfort and service, 
with this sb In any case whe 
Il that we claim, we will cheerfully refund the price, 
$7, and also the return express snares. 

Write toda for folder G, describing thes hoes designed, produced 

d sold exc ely | 
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COES & YOUNG Cco., 20 School %., Boston 
every va b er tra a oy 1 the shoes os t ac- 
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- LOOK I Jiamonds 


= 1a ! 
and will 
' ara ed 25 years 
al i 14K 8 d old diamond mountings will 
nd y an atyle rin pir x hation all 
Ss prepaid—no money in advance Ww today for 


WHITE VALLEY GEM C0., he M 734 Saks Ble, indianapolis, k ladle 








Eye Glass Mounting 


with the curved top guards is the only mounting 
| | that will hold your lenses in place firmly with a 
slight pressure. No matter how well-adapted your 
lenses may be, if the mounting is ill- 
fitting and hurts the nose, imperfect 
vision is certain to be the result. 
STEVENS QUALITY optical goods 
have areputation backed by years 
of strictly high-grade ma anufa ar 
ing—and the trademark ‘‘S-Q’’ 
your protection and guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 
STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Providence, R. I. 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE Fe 1MOUS 
STEVENS APEX 
SPECTACLES, 






















The Trademark 
of Quality 

















M AKES and burnsits own gas. Pro- 
- duces 100 candle power light-- 
brighter than electricity or acetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. 
No grease, No odor. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay- 


THE BEST LIGHT CO 
7-35 E. Sth Street, 








Canton, Ohio 








a FREE 
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rHE UNION ARMS COMPANY, 614 Auburndale, 


REGULAR 
PRICE $27.50 


16.50 


_Model 24 Six- shot Repeater eater es 


shooter ‘Taken 
length top r An 
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seribir 


Toledo, O.,U.SA. 2 
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The Back Yard 


A Neglected Feature of the Country Home 
By E. P. POWELL 


BACK YARD really ought not to 
exist at all. A country house that 
is built as it ought to be should 
not stare at the street, and run a 

lawn mower over a little front yard, neg- 
lecting all the rest of the property, but 
should face every way. ‘There is no part 
of the outlook of a well-located house that 
does not furnish the beautiful. A_ well- 
trained family will care more to look out 
upon a field of growing grain or into an 
orchard than into a street where Tom, 
Dick, and Harry are passing. A house 
that is built to front the highway, and 
that alone, becomes a public affair and loses 
its privacy—this all the more so if the 
back yard is left to neglect and refuse. 

In reality what is called the back yard 
should, therefore, be called the front yard, 
for it looks into our own best property. 
It overlooks the more retired and peace- 
ful part of the ground. Now, place your 
house well back, as you always should, on 
the more commanding part of the grounds 
and as near as possible to the center, and 
the drive from the street may go clear 
round the house, and then lead to differ- 
ent parts of the gardens and orchards. | 
Between these drives, and most convenient 
of access, come your accessory buildings, 
such as beehouse, chicken house, shop and | 
barn. These can be grouped or scattered | 
as you please, only make them easy of 
access, and the surroundings absolutely 
clean. In other nooks or turns of the 
road come the croquet ground, flower gar- 
den, and shrubbery. | 


Making It Cheerful | 


FINHE back yard will then be such plots 
| as lie between these drives, and they 
should all bear a relation to the occupant 
of the house. There should be a plot of 
early vegetables, with pieplant and aspara- 
gus not very far from the kitchen door, | 
and so situated as to absorb all the slops 
and house drainage. The old-fashioned 
pink bed should be revived as a back-door 
affair. Nothing is better to have near the 
door in the morning, from which the house- 
wife can gather sweet williams and clove 
pinks for the breakfast table. There should 
be nothing elaborate in these little nooks 
of flowers, and nothing suggestive of con- | 
tinuous labor. One more flower should 
always be found convenient for the house- 
wife, and that is the nasturtium; it is 
the one never-failing bloomer, which she 













Hupmobile Roadster—$850 


F. O. B. Detroit, including complete equipment of top, windshield, gas headlights and generator, 
oil lamps, tools and horn. 110 inch wheelbase, two passenger body, with gasoline tank and highly 
finished steel tool and accessory box mounted on rear deck. Ample room for baggage and extra 
tires. Four cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding gears, Bosch magneto. 
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OU can thank the insistence of the motor-buying public for this 
new Hupmobile Roadster. 





Newspaper reports of the impressive performances of the World- 
Touring Hupmobile have had a three-fold effect. 

They have stimulated, everywhere, the always-extraordinary demand 
for the Hupmobile Touring Car and the Hupmobile Runabout. 


And, in addition, they have given rise to a new demand; which 
has voiced itself in a persistent call, from all parts of the 
country, for a Hupmobile Roadster with the same chassis and 
the longer wheelbase of the globe-girdling car. 

The achievements of the World-Touring Car—which is winning 
new honors at this writing in far-off India—have fired the 
public imagination; and advocates of the Roadster, everywhere, 
have urged our dealers to give them a Hupmobile of that type. 

So, here you have it—a Roadster with the specifications which have proven so mar 

velously efficient in the 25,000 miles of land travel credited to the Hupmobile 

- ah Touring Car since it left Detroit last November; and the thousands of touring 

Yr cars in use in all parts of the world. 

Having its two seats midway between front and rear axles, and with the flexi 
ble springs and long wheelbase of the touring car, the Roadster is a par 
ticularly easy-riding car. Thus it is especially fitted for road work. 

Its power plant and other mechanical features are identical with those which 

7 have given the Hupmobile its high reputation for durability, long life and 

efficiency; and you can see for yourself that it is one of the most beautiful 
members of the notable Hupmobile line. 

The tool box on the rear deck can be removed, affording an extra 1: ange arry 
ing space for the individual requirements of owners for touring or for 
commercial purposes. 

We have produced a new portfolio picturing the trip of the World-Touring Car, with views of 
Australia, New Zealand, India, the Philippines, China, Japan and other countries, which 
is like a miniature edition of the travels of Burton Holmes or Frank Carpenter. 

Use the coupon and secure a copy of the first edition, which is now ready. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1230 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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j can gather just as freely as she pleases. 
4 The soil for this flower must be the poor- The Hupmobile World-Tour 
est, otherwise it will run to vine and not The World-Touring Hupmobile left Detroit last November 
to tlower. > rahe scl co AB 25,000 miles on land, under its own power 
Right near the house, and in full sight It has crossed the United States, toured the Hawaitan Islands and climbed to 
: of the windows, we should prepare some it Rovian as aa eaten cs aetcaeten, ante where no other car has 
thing for the gloomier days of autumn ever ventured; it has climbed the steepest mountain slopes of Australia 
and winter. I do not know of anything It Bae sr tak ole ars to attempt an extended tour of mountain 
a4 better than plenty of barberry bushes and a pee gee we 
high bush cranberries, rhe brilliant warm | ie er re spislieetib ot tek eusdllie oc cusatiog bi 
red cheers up the whitest day of winter. this tour 
A small back yard for a suburban lot can- sonited North Atrice aad Wirpye ana $e Sood the cokthneus af ecap 
not be better served than by planting two rhe pi tures, reproduced on this page, give the merest glimpse of some * ae 
pear trees to flank the doorway, say one pace ge pinks which th linpmotile emerged trlumphan rt est of the Orient 
Bartlett and one Anjou, and making the covering the Oriental section of the tour — 
freest possible use of grapevines. These 
should run not only over the poreh but 
over the house itself, fastened to hori- RIFLES and R } 
zontal wires. Now do all that you ean to SHOT GUNS LEA N A TRADE 
nt rg = "as ae tas THIS ACCUR | EARN HIGHEST SALARIES you for ihe expert's place—tie expert's) eS inc 
windows. During the winter months feed nies Gara 2 : ‘ from sight ch par ime sah et with 
Mie with shake af auet and tans ent Electricity, Plumbing, Bricklaying, Paint- res lar work, tor beginners or experi 
) picked too bare. In a city yard the pear $ ing, Decorating and Mechanical Drawing OUR POR 72- Page Free Book 
is equally appropriate, but, as a rule, the 50 PAY HIGHEST SALARIES Ti 
plum is likely to give the best results in Steady, big-paying work in any part of the United States, | 
t the way of fruit. Some of the smaller PRICE $17.50 seth Cap.” Crmaled eaeaumek een Gee 
cities in New York State are in this way —_——— DOWN no: aenehe t seine | aad amait cost, P ADe GAT ante Ce 
admirably supplied with all the plums and This high grade shot gun is takes place of books. We help graduates to positions 







hammers cock and throw safety auto 


: 92 E. Illinois 8t., Chicago, Ill 
A’ any ers avoid that most shameful matically. Sent for $4.50 Down and $2.00 a 


Springfield, Ohio 





el s . q fitted with Rummel’s No. 14 Easy payments. Low living expenses 
lerries that they can use In the South- Armory Steel barrels, tull Tools and Materials Furnished FREE } 
ern States the loqui it and mulberry make tapered choke, bored for We have finest equipped trade school in } ; at once 
delightful back-vard small trees either black or smokeless powder world and occupy $150,000.00 building } The Tulloss School 
| | d - 12 or 16 gauge, 28 or 30 inch lengths, Write today for free catalog of Touch Typewriting 
Save the Waste 7% to 8 pounds. Top lever action COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 1511 College Hill 
| 























k ; bites s ve : niin month - no interest—no extras and you have 7 

* a "mal my lings, : bac ~ i rd months in which to complete payment on this I ° 1 
bs) yp! aces, where 1e 1ouse aste gun that will compare favorabiy with any $40 or | 

_ and sewage are abso bed in unwholesome $60 gun made Every man wants a pees gun, but f you can t have the best of 
. ot every lan ce alto tk t amour ° 

drains This stuff is really the wealth of | § cash down. therefore, we have just lately decided | everything, at least you can 

the family, or would be if properly used to sell high grade fire arms on | B. 

; Let it feed pear trees or an asparagus bed CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT SAVE 208 SHAVES | have the best of Pencils— 

= and you get good interest. This same ma- If you want guaranteed shot gun or rifle why not L. & C. Hardtmuth’s ZZ 

. open a cre . e have been selling hig) ade < > Me 

” terial left to dex ay poisons the atmosphere mee / - re ay me A Ai, v ae ool ng i. one $20.80 a vear Also save the razor, your : 

8. and breeds malaria A compost pile made Information and Catalog. face, time and temper by using **3 in One’’ 

4 im a corner of a garden, and not too far A. J. Rummel Arms Co.,122 St. Clair St.,Toledo, Ohio on the blade 











Trom the house, is very wise precaution. 
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Instead of runn . Cook’ Oth A ‘ Z 
) ing a lawn mower ove1 AROUND ook's 40th nnual 
; : pad } sone the hilade ireon . , prevent. 
a your front lawn every morning, run a rake Series of Tours de 84. - ee ee se cet a t-auet* Senet 
Over the grounds behind the house and add THE Luxe, Last Depar Fhe pre 2 .- ranerer So renee eg eee Stationers, dealers in drawing materials, artists’ 
the material to this pile. Have it located tures from New York STONE EERE SREEEOE N rite for cass sample supplies, &c.—I}lustrated list on application to 
Where the house drainage can easily be W 0 R LD Nov. 28. Jan. 6. and special ‘‘razor saver’? circular L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
run into it through tile. During the sum S) nall privé ite parties. Why not know the truth ? , se St ee RS a 
mer you can grow squash vines or melons | Best arrangen . Send for Program ( 3-IN-ONE OIL L CO. 2A. 0 R. Broadway } te -: 
Ove = t 
Y r the pil Che vines clothe the piles. Program for Egypt and the Nile ready. —_—— —— = ~ In th Id d it ft t t k 
W hile the roots he« ome numerous ind ] irge Fall Tour to the Orient, Egypt and Holy Land leaves Nov. 30. Stor -Writin a, ae ae et + . ped : Rs hy AP ere ric — 
- < ate - SS € nd Now a 
Without seriously taking away the strength | THOS, COOK & SON A B cules semi Smt | th For sean ge 
| ) & compost ; “ . W358 proof s 
} ! 245 Broadway, 264 Sth Ave., NEW YORK The National Press Association, 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis Jones National School of Auctioneering, 2862 Washington Bouley’d, Chicage 
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The Investor’s Arithmetic mining industry, [ am zealous in my ef- reserves, and the condition of the lowest lease this lot within a specified time, 
; ’ forts to eliminate, or at least to minimize, developments in the mines, ete., ete. which negotiations, in very general terms 
| Phe s land in the United States bought ten = that class of unscrupulous promoters and [f the Pure Food and Drugs Act could were mentioned in the daily papers. Tle 
years ago for $15.57 an acre is now worth = stockbrokers who have brought so much be applied to mining so that the investor called at the local banks, arranging for in 
$32.49 an acre —the last census furnishes the discredit upon the industry and, at the could be able to ascertain the ingredi- terviews. He then began a canvass for the 
i fgures. This is an increase of 117.4%, or same time, such lamentable disaster to ents of the mine, much poisonous mining sale of stock, mentioning the well-known . 
1134% a year, not counting returns from crops. their victims, the great majority of whom — stock would be withdrawn from sale. people whom he.was to interview. ‘Ilo si¢ 
ean ill afford to bear their losses. While in these remarks I have held out = more than one person his tale was that ce 
Ten “*Don’ts”’ for Investors There should be some drastic legislation to you the red flag of danger, nevertheless, some business associates of his owned a ne 
in connection with the flotation of mining when the track is clear and in good condi- company having “a large working capi St 
: By JOHN HAYS HAMMOND companies (indeed, many other industrial tion. | have great faith in the safety of — tal.’ which had contracts with many yy. 
f companies shouid be included in this), to mining investments. Speaking with a vaudeville stars. This company would 
| q On this page last week Mr. Hammond compel such companies to publish before proper appreciation of the importance of operate the houses, setting aside, as the eh 
) discussed the aiference ee presperts flotation reports of engineers; to state the this statement, I still have no hesitancy United States Amusement Company's jr 
and developed gC the jecters to price at which the properties were ac- in expressing the opinion that, conducted share, one-third of the gross revenue of i 
be observed in estimating ore reserves— quired by the vendors; the amount of the upon the right basis and when extended al! the houses. The operating company, he th 
all from the viewpoint of the investor. promoters’ commission, etc., ete. Also,the over many operations, there is no business said, contracted to operate ‘en Catan pr 
The “don'ts” printed here are important— companies should be compelled to issue with which | am familiar that offers such fiftv-two weeks a vear. a 
a sound “ten commandments” for the in- full monthly and annual reports as to the attractive and, at the same time, such safe If he succeeded in getting in operation ‘ to 
; vestor in mining stock. financial status of the company, the ore investments as the mining industry. only ten of the whole number of houses ; Ci 
FEW words of admonition under the projected, and if they had each gvross re wl 
| f _caption of “Don'ts” might be of value ma 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 I9It ‘ia ceipts of 9200 per week- many of them 66 
o mining investors. would average $500 per week—the United 
First—Don’t invest your money in a min 98 States Amusement Company's share would B 
: ing property solely because a friend. of 96 therefore be one-third of $104,000, or 
i vours—even if he be a blood relation 94 nearly $35,000, which third would be de 
became rich through some fortunate in as ee posited in local banks and checked only ha 
/ vestment in mining stock. = 3e for dividends and ground rent. The whole ral 
i Second—Don’t, on the other hand, be thts stn 90 capital would start more than ten. and that spe 
| deterred from investing in a mining prop- 88 would make up for any shortage by reason rik 
erty because another less fortunate friend 4 es of the protits being less than expected <a 
became _ bankrupt through some other ths iat of is Bictialins RI 
mining investment. 84 Vie 
Third—Don’t allow any insinuating. 82 q@, lu spite of the conscientious boosting Oh 
slick, dishonest—not to employ the shorter 80 ‘lone by the promoter, comparatively few sot 
and uglier term—promoter or mining shares were sold. Mr. Burnett sold one me 
stockbroker to overcome your natural mod The Price Course of Twenty-five Representative Railway Bonds nan one share at one town, representing = 
esty and convince you that because you Concerning the showing of the twenty-five bonds whose price course is charted above, that it was the last of four hundred sold 
have been successful in your own line of the « Wall Street Journal” of October 20 said: “It is noteworthy that the bond market |" the town. It was the day that the i 
business you are competent to determine decline began long before the stock averages fell in the year of the crisis. In January, lease for the lot was to be consummated: 
the value of a mine. “Shoemaker, stick — ,997, the downward movement was felt in the bond department, and almost without a "4 that day Mr. Burnett disappeared. : 
to your lest.” ; check the trend of bond prices continued downward until the low record of November in ca! exchanges showed the activities of Ont 
Fourth—Don't be intluenced in your de the same year. It is equally noteworthy that the bond market was the first to recover” the company in other towns Me 
sire to purchase mining stock by the “rich : Nothing more was heard till September 
specimens” that the mines have produced. 17, when, at Indianapolis, H. H. Burnett B 
even though you yourself have seen such Railroad Equipment Bonds pecttiar elements of safety are then rela asked. in the Probate Court. for a receiver 
“specimens” in the mine. “Specimen rock” SK ; i od: lies hs tively more effective [f vou are looking for the company Probate Order Book I 
of this kind is no criterion of the average A’ any well-inturmed bondigem whut for an income of near 5S+per cent, you will 11 shows the receivership proceedings: 
= : : l securities have the best reeoerd fo } : ; 4 
yrade of ore upon which the success of the — ; ae" ; f nike no mistake in Jookingupequipments. and discloses that there really was but one 4 
; : Ser ‘ investment safetv. and he will undoubt reaahns a : 4 
mine depends. A well-known mining capi- diy '‘inelude “Maui : A Rey gr al : air dome” in existence; but it was being 
talist of a former day was shown some “os ‘HCrUc mquipments” Wm the Nese Me The Air-Dome Promoter operated by the United States Amusement 
very rich specimens of ore from a certain opt a eng Company. and not by a strong operating , 


mining property and asked his opinion as 
to the value of the property. His reply 
was: “You might as well show me the hair 
from the tail of a horse and ask me how 
fast that horse can trot.” 


Past History Does Not Count 


@ Fifth—Don’t buy stock in a mine be 
cause it has produced a profit of millions 
of dollars in the past, for, obviously, the 
mine is so much the poorer for the mil- 
lions already extracted. 

Sixth—Don’t purchase stock in a mine 
hecause it is in a far-otf country, even 
though “distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” As a matter of fact, remoteness 
and inaccessibility of a mine should rather 
make one hesitate to invest. 

Seventh—Don’t buy stock in a mining 
company solely because it adjoins another 
mine of great value. This may be inter 
esting, but it is by no means conclusive as 
to the value of the mine in question. 

Eighth—Above all, don’t buy stock in a 
mine unless you have the unqualifiedly fa- 
vorable report made by a mining engineer 
of integrity, ability, and experience, and 
one who has made a success in the in 
vestment of money for his clients. An 
engineer may have the _ best obtainable 
technical training, supplemented by con 
siderable practical experience, and yet 
lack certain qualifications in his profes 
sional constitution that determine success 
or failure. 

Ninth—Don’t buy stock in a mine un 
less you are sure that the board of di 
rectors is honest and competent—because 
honest and capable management is just as 
essential to success in mining as it is in 
other enterprises 

Tenth—In short. don’t abandon all your 


vood common sense just because the invest 
ment happens to be one in mining and not 


in some other class of industrial securities 
Drastic Laws Needed 


if | trust vou 


nitions as tantamount to advice on my 
part to keep out of mining, for such is 


vill not regard these admo 


not my purpose In common with othe: 
mining engineers who are 


development nt the reat 


interested in 


the legitimate 


1e) 


Unless you are a somewhat seasoned in 
vestor, you may not know that a railroad 
company probably does not own the ter 
minal yards and stations its trains run 
into, and may not own the ears and loco 
motives making up the trains. Railroads 
frequently buy their equipment on the in 
stallment plan, in essentially the same 
Way as a Seamstress might buy a sewing 
machine, or the newlyweds their furni 
ture. Since neither the railroad nor the 
seamstress own the property they are 
using until they have paid for it, the 
seller can take it away without formality 
any time the installments are not kept up 

When you buy an equipment bond you 
put yourself in the position of having sold 
cars and locomotives to the railroad on the 
installment plan with a large cash-down 
payment. If the railroad gets into trouble, 
the real owner of the equipment has a 
Though the track cannot 
earn money without the cars, they can 


strangle hold. 


earn money on any other track They do 
not belong to the railroad, and it cannot 
use them unless it pays for them. The 


company would have to pay out a great 
deal more. money to buy other cars than 
to continue paying the installments on 
these. So it regularly happens that all 
the other security holders acquiesce with 
alacrity. and with such cheerfulness as 
they can muster, in the company’s paying 
the eqiiipment hondholder promptly md in 
full everything coming to him 

Chis is why, during periods oT receivel 
ships and reorganizations, the railroads 
have paid many millions of dollars of in 
terest and principal on their equipment 


bonds. while even the august first mort 
vage bondholders, to Say nothing ot Ser( 
ond and third mortgage, debenture. and 
income bondholders, got nothing at all but 
a chance to meditate on the text Riches 
certainly make themselves wings 

As a class, investors did not for a lone 
Linke recognize the exceptionally strony 
position of these securities, and those who 
Khew had special bargains Kve n now 
these bonds probably vield a hetter income 
than othe: ecuritie that ipproximate 
thei atety those of the weaker road 
offer the hett opportunitie hecause thei 


By FREDERIC It. BARROWS 


| N L908. as its stock certificates aver. the 
United States Amusement Company was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Indiana. In the spring and early summer 
of 1909, one H. H. Burnett, “salesman,” 
appeared in various towns in Indiana, and 
offered stock in this company at par value, 
$10, to be paid in ten monthly payments 
of $1 per share, each. Mr. Burnett’s 
arrival was simultaneous with the publi- 
cation of newspaper articles describing a 
circuit of summer theatres to be opened in 
all the best of the small manufacturing 
cities of Indiana. 
he called 


These places were to 
“air-domes,” from their open 
construction; some inexpensive but indeti 
nite device was to close out the blue sky 
in the winter time 

That Mr. Burnett was a person of very 
plausible manners goes without saving 
Arriving in © , for instance, he sought 
the owner of a fine building lot, entered 
nto a contract granting him the option to 





[  Warnin: ‘oo 
Against Fraud! 


The Aqueduct City Land Syndicate 











LOS ANGELES REALTY BOARD | 
SST ne | 
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company: that it could not pay operating 
expenses, to say nothing of keeping u suite 
of offices in a fine Indianapolis oftice build 
ing; that they owed this stock seller a 
hundred dollars, and he would “suffer it 
reparable loss” unless a receiver was ap 
pointed with authority to sue stock sub 
scribers for the unpaid parts of thei! 
subscriptions. ‘The receiver sold the offic 
furniture for $18.50; he has not as vet 
been able to sell the roofs of these beau 
tiful summer theatres—for “blue sky” 
can’t be sold to cash buyers at a court 
sale! 

At the end of two years, Receivership Case 
Number 427, Burnett vs. U.S. Am. Co., Pro 
bate Order Book 11, pages 39, 40, 68, ete. 
is still unsettled, because the receiver has 
heen unable to collect much of the stock 
subscriptions—how people hate to pay fol 
dead horses! But its value to the commu 
nity is fully 
against the idea that all the “sucke 
is dug away from home! 


realized: it is a Warning 
bait’ 








Vigorous Action to Protect Investors in Land 


At the left, much reduced, is the warning published in the Los Angeles newspapers 
It was signed by the Los Angeles Realty 
For $1.25 an acre the Aqueduct City Land Syndicate bought 640 acres of 
desert land (the character of which is shown in the photograph) and laid it out 
These were sold at trom $20 to $200 each—at the prices fixed the 
whole plot would return to the syndicate more than $800,000. At the time it was 
sagebrush and cacti and was without water 
What the Realty Board of Los Angeles has done in investigating and exposing this enter- 
thing for similar bodies in other cities to do 


against the Aqueduct City Land Syndicate 
Board 


in town lots. 
being sold the land was covered with 


prise is a perfectly legitimate and feasible 


Ve. Bey. 

















r 7 Newspaper Letters | 
: , ’ Miscellaneous Class | 


@ We offered our $50 prizes for newspaper 
letters in fifty-six great cities of the United 
States. To include other points, we added 
tio other prizes for letters from “the field” 

towns, cities, and farms not included in 
the fifty-six. The winner of the first prize 
|} comes from Deming. New Mexico. 























J | HEN one New Mexico daily 

—_ says in headlines an inch high 

anent Statehood. ‘Talked to 

ne, Death by a Democrat,” and 

i, Legal Records another equally important periodical avers 
e 


7 Must be Permanent |in similar type, “Republicans Vote It 
in aot meee ; = 


Down,” it is no wonder folks think with 











~ Lawyers above all other profes | Navajo Bill that “both of them is liars.” 
T sional men should realize the ne | Ifthere is one criticism concerning news- 
* SPOR ag ay Se Lae os | papers more general than that of the old 
haat Coreny Ss permanent records. Yet | Indian scout quoted above. | have not 
La not long ago the justices ol the |heard it. To get the real truth nowadays 
pi Supreme Court of the State of New one is forced to go to the weekly and 
LILY York, acting in New York County, monthly magazines. The newspapers are 
uld were forced to call the attention of lso full of capitalistic and political bias 
the the legal profession to the poor that they hardly pretend to print the un 
ye # quality of paper used by some of clad truth. Some of them do, however, 
- ' them, which for record purposes and one of them is the Deming lead 
ee : proved absolutely worthless alter light,” the best newspaper in the new 
ee orig ~ Pea iri Pinan he State, bar none It has no linotype 
a Tew years. pee Ms inachines, but vou have never seen else 
ion to read Section 796 of the Code ol where such loving care expended on me 
Ses Civil Procedure, especially the part }chanical make-up. ‘The printer brings 
re i which says that the paper used }} out. by clever arrangement of news stories, 
em F ‘shall be of linen quality.’’ a sense of proportion and values, and a 
ted : careful selection of type, the very best 
uld BYRON WESTON LINEN J that is in it—and it is full of good things. 
or RECORD PAPERS It does not belong to the Associated Press 
de ; and owns no private wires, and so it would 
nly mane ween ti standar d for quality and du be hard to find all the news about the 
= ability ‘a an pod " yan pi gant | latest Newport divorce; but it represents 
” shires ind Pen cl ste * ss ee ie ithe interests of the Mimbres Valley every . 
son make, They ave used officisily in'Meinn, || Week as thoroughly as a New York ant Nearly one hundred and fifty Baker Electrics are used 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, } represents New York. Its specia ty is de- e e e e ° . 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York | dalapaeet news—a new well dug with a by Washington Society —including high officials of 
: Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Alabama, | flow of 1.000 gallons pel minute of wate) . c 
ing sag neorages abhigg “etn scala some 99.99 + pure: five new pumping plants in- the Government and foreign diplomats. The Baker 
xan Coles ve "O : rai g Pew : a 7 : ; stalled: a large acreage of alfalfa planted: : , ; 
on Colilcnnte and Data entans Washington, || hat it costs to irrigate in the Mimbres is the one American make which meets the en- 
Ing Valley; a truck-gardeners’ association; the ; ° , . , 
old pio rere will spect best apple trees to plant. (These are some gineering standards of Europe. Its social prestige is 
e / 3yron Weston papers for) of the live things in this cluild of the fresh : ° ° = . . 
ed; ] gy yuork ond BEFIANGE | |0;. this fresh-checked little six-page coun not confined to the National Capital; it is nation wide. 
‘ed ae ones! yt gey cen | try weekly. 
ol r new Simple hd: asa oP thar Atoka |} “A Democrat in politics, and a booster 
Rok F mailed class ix required |hy disposition,” it announces itself: but Baker Electrics equipped with special pneumatic 
be never is there any suggestion of political electric or Motz cushion tires. Arrange with Baker 
lett BYRON WESTON COMPANY hias—"Devoted to the interests of Deming dealer for demonstration in i i 
mt eet fl ; ‘ your city, or write us. 
and the Mimbres Valley. Opportunity 
ook Dalton Mase. knocks here: no one else.” and this is lit- 
Ss “The Paper Valley of the Berkshire erally true. The editorials are solid blocks 





re s ; SAVE STORAGE of hard common sense based on ype The Baker Motor- Vehicle Co. 
























































{ ‘4 moral p! inciples, and entirely devoid 
ell bi : 4 
; ; ious hyvpocrisv—a rare thing in the ave 
y on your car next winter | |’! ‘ , , ~ - wie oa ‘ 
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improvement in the oper- 
ator. The, more staccato her 
touch, the speedier she be- 
comes ; the better the quality of 
the work she can turn out. The 
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Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace —a 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. Looks like a dia- 
mond—wears like a dia- 
mond-—-brilliancy guaran- 
teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia- 
mond. Has no paste, foil 

or artificial backing. Set 
only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
mountings. 1-30th the cost of 
diamonds. Guaranteed to contain 
no glass—will cut glass. Sent 
on approval. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not perfectly satis- 
factory. Write today for our 
De-Luxe Jewel Book—it’s free 
for the asking. Address— 


Remoh 
Jewelry Co. 


543 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ours is the largest and best Catalogue of good 
Library and Holiday Books at sargain Prices 
issued by any Establishment in the I 


ANY AND ALL BOOKS SUPPLIED 


erything in the way of a book, and at the lowest 
iscounts ranging all the way up to 80 per cent If you 














zor ks at bargain prices and prompt service, write 
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chased by the President of the Association le in London 
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The Union Library Association 
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mous shortage, only $564, which had long 
since been detected and published by the 
Independent administration itself, was 
graft. The rest of the charge was making 
crimes of our virtues. We had collected 
a debt of $492,154.14 from the traction 
company, contracted under machine rule. 
The examiners charged that we credited 
this receipt to the wrong fund! ‘The bal- 
ance of the “gigantic” shortage was pay- 
ments, perhaps illegally made, but redound- 
ing to the credit of the administration. 

The work of the examiners was bad 
enough. But think of two newspapers de- 
faming their city by an appalling charge 
of graft that turns out to be an assort- 
ment of technicalities worth on paper half 
a million dollars! Toledo is safe. It very 
quickly exposed the fake. But not so the 
country. Telegrams and long-distance tele- 
phones informed us that the lie had gone 
all over the land. Did it go out by Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch? The Associated 
Press correspondent as well as the “Times” 
and the “Blade” had opportunity to learn 
the truth the previous day in the State 
Auditor’s office. But no. They exploded 
prematurely. They jumped at the best 
chance yet offered to strangle the infant— 
Independent Municipal Government. 

What I am speaking of is nothing short 
of a catastrophe. You can never repair a 
slander. Hundreds of thousands of out- 
siders read the sensational lie. Who can 
say that ten thousand will read the refu- 
tation, or even see it? “City Hall Graft 
Bared in Toledo!”—the Cleveland “Plain 
Dealer’s” headline—is a legend that has 
been graven ineffaceably on abused and in- 
nocent minds. American Press, what have 
you got to say to that? D. C. LAWLESS. 
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Going Up? 

(Continued from page 21 

Leeds met his manager’s 

gaze inevasively. He did not yet look at 

his wife. He heard her speak; but what 

the words were he did not know, except 


“T refused.” 





they were in his defense. But he was | 


aware, from her tone, that till this mo- 
ment she had believed that he was going up. 
“T tried to call you on the phone from 
Weatherby’s,” Stedman cut her short. ‘‘He 
phoned me at seven-thirty that he had 
arranged for the aviators to come here. 
Carrick got him to keep it quiet till then. 
Till I got to him, Weatherby seemed to be 
under the impression the meet was his 
own idea. He thought he’d suggested it 
to Carrick. I had to show him what was 
behind it; but I didn’t think they could 
put it over you—till they told me they’d 
seen you and Cragin and—you refused.” 
“Then why did you try to phone me?” 
“To make sure you'd accept, of course.” 
“Because you realized why I shouldn’t ?” 
“No; I knew you probably wouldn’t.” 


PATCH of bright color glowed on 

L Leeds’s cheek-bones, and his hands 
twitched. His wife flew to his defense. 
“Mr. Stedman! What do you mean? You 
speak as if we were afraid—afraid!” Her 
husband checked her: “Go on, Stedman.” 
“Go on?” Stedman mocked. “Do you 
mean you saw the chance Carrick gave us 
and—wouldn’t go up? Or didn’t you see 
it? You know everyone knows Cragin’s 
got nerve. You know as well as I the 
hardest thing you’ve got to fight is the 
way people remember him when he was 
police captain, when he went into that 
blind alley back of the boiler shop and 
dropped the two men in there waiting for 
him behind the scrap pile. You know 
that’s what holds his people to him—that 
and the rest like it he did when Hannan 
made him sheriff. So what will people 
think of his going up with Drozier? Noth- 
ing! But you’ve lived at home. What do 
you suppose people are thinking about you 
to-night since they’ve heard you're to be 
asked to fly with Drozier? Have you got 
the nerve? Are you afraid to go up in 
an aeroplane? You go up with Drozier 
to-morrow, to answer that, and do you 





think you can lose the day after? But you | 


stay safe on the ground, as you intend to, 


and watch Drozier fly, and I couldn’t mark | 


your name on my ballot myself.” 

“Stedman,” Leeds replied, his voice deep 
with its suppression, “if you had meant 
to remind me why it is impossible for me 
to go up to-morrow, you couldn’t have 
done it better.” And he turned away, 
but coming face to face with his wife, he 
met her appeal. ; 

“T have told you before this what this 
nomination has meant to me, Stedman” 


he turned back almost painfully “You | 
could see how amazing—how wonderful 
a thing it has been to me. I have always 
lived, as you said, obscurely [ have been 
doing small things—things which inter 
ested me and under conditions where I 
knew I could do them 

“You know no one has been so surprised 


+ 


‘ | as I to find, Stedman, that my nomina- 


I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





T the pier, railroad station, theatre, club, in the shopping or 
social districts—the dignified luxury, noiseless efficiency 
and perfect flexibility of the “Electric” attracts attention. 

Whenever requirements of pleasure or business demand a car of 
absolute dependability, smart appearance, always ready at an 
instant’s notice—it is an ‘Electric.”’ The stamp of approval is 
on the Electric’ either as a pleasure car or for delivery and 
hauling purposes—because it is reliable, efficient and economical. 
The battery is the vital force of the car—the source of its life 
and power. 


The “ Tronclad=Exide”’ Battery 


represents the highest achievement of the most eminent battery 
experts of the day. It isadevelopment of the standard ** Exide ’’ 
battery. It gives two to three times the life, seldom, if ever, re- 
quires cleaning, considerably increases the mileage of a car, 
and reduces the cost of eon 


The fact that **Extde’’, ‘* Wycap=-Exide’’ and 

** fronclad=Exide’’ Batteries are used by all of the 

following leading makers of Electric V ehicles is a con- 
clusive endorsement. 


Argo Electric Vehicle Co. Hupp Corporation 
Baker Motor se Co. Cc. P. Kimball & Co. 
Ohio Electric Car Co 
Grinnell Electric Car Co 
Rauch & Lang Carriage Co 
Standard Electric Car Co 
Studebaker Automobile Co 
The Waverly Co. 
Walker Vehicle Company 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co 













Borland Grannis 
Broc Electric Vehicle Co. 
Columbus Buggy Co. 
Champion Wagon Co. 
Commercial Truck Co. of America 
Columbia Motor Car Co 
Couple Gear Freight Wheel Co. 
Dayton Eleetric Car Co. 












If you want efficiency and endurance, insist on the 
**fronclad=Exide’’ Battery, either for a new “Elec- 
tric” or for battery renew als. Bear in mind that the 
**fronclad=Exide’’ can be installed in any jars of 
standard ** Exide¢’’ size. Write to the nearest 
sales office for any information you may wish. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1888-1911 













New York St. on Detroit 
Chicago Denve San Francisco 
Cleveland Los ‘Angeles Atlanta 






Boston Portland, Ore. Seattle Toronto 


** Exide ’’ Depots in Philadelphia, Boston 
Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Denver, 
Atlanta and San Francisco 


760 ** Wxide *? Distributors 
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tion was not a mistake—a grave mistake. 
No one has been more amazed than | to 
find that I had the power to draw men 
to me. If I am elected now for what | 
have said and for what I have done, I 
shall know why I am elected—I shall know 
what I have to do, what is expected of 
me by the men who voted for me. But 
if | were elected because I took a cheap 
dare to go up with a supposedly danger- | 
ous man in an aeroplane, I should not | 
know—lI could no longer trust that my | 
beliefs were the beliefs of the men who} 
sent me to Congress; that my purposes 

° ° were their purposes! I would know my- 
No breaking in-—— self more unfit than Cragin whom |] at- 
Florsheim shoes made tack. For he has never professed any- 
over ‘‘Natural Shape’? lasts fa |thing better. He thinks that if people i é 
r can be made to reward him for being shot . " ‘ u a = 
insure ease, comfort and per- 


at and shooting down murderers, by send- 
fect fit from the first day. ing him to Congress, it is all right. But 


I have been saying that those are quali- 


7 








Modern Concrete Plant of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, New York 
Kirby, Petit & Green, Engineers 







Ask your dealer or send amount fications for a police captain or a sheriff, 
eocnves cons ond -enpecgs chasges not for a representative from this State.” 
and we will have our nearest 

dealer fill your order. And he turned away, abruptly, both from 


Stedman and from his wife now, as though 
Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 fa |}—not even for her sake—would he dis- 
cuss the matter further. He left the room. 
Write for our free booklet ‘* The HE ee «g . ; an 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,”’ Hite | IS wife, in her helplessness stayed in | 
showing styles that are different. the library; but Stedman followed 


him into the hall. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company i “Leeds, [ don’t insist upon Drozier. It 
Chi U.S. A. Be won’t be necessary to go up with him—if 
cage oo fa | you go up. I ean fix it so that Chapman 
takes you up—the fellow with the other 
biplane. He’s never fallen.” 
Leeds swung back to him. 


For Modern Concrete Structures 


HE popularity of Barrett Specifi- |.The total roof expense figures out 
cation Roofs on modern concrete | about Wc. per square foot per year 








The Hippo 








The extreme of high toes Ny “Stedman, our opponent, Carrick—when factories, railroad buildings and | of service, a figure absolutely unap- 
We |e planned this trick and, as you have commercial establishments is significant. | proached by any other roofing. 
said, offered me the chance of the deci- Such _ buildings represent the «last P : 
sive advantage—at least honored me with andl” ton Neath : 7 Roofs of this type take the base rate 
enough belief in my sincerity to be cer- ee in iii oa ckeeiene of insurance and are classed «slow 
| tain that I would not take that advantage. Concrete is used for its permanence, burning construction,’? 
He — liga a per geri its fire-proof qualities, its low mainte- 
it and woun iv. stedaman prener up NS | nance expense. etc and Barrett S eci- The Barrett Specification describes 
hat and gloves. He made no further at- | z pours vs P h ideal off oii Snecificat Pitc 
tack, but still waited in the hall. Then| fication Roofs are chosen to cover such the metao of using opeciication itch 
the telephone bell rang, and Leeds’s wife. | buildings as the result of equally in- and Specification Felt so as to secure 
a ele th “Rx yer “g* herd! “Thay? im telligent examination into net unit costs. | the very best roofing service. 
s the ‘Express,’ Richard! lev re 2 ¥ R . . oa 
going to press!” She came closer to him The Barrett Specification Roof needs Copy cf it free on request. Ad- 
i and grasped his hands in both her hot no painting or attention of any kind. | dress nearcst office. 





ones. “Quick! Quick! Tell them you 





F did not understand before! Quick! Oh— BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

i oh, don’t vou see, I know it’s not because New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh 4 

Fy yowre afraid? But, don’t you see, you Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle London, Eng. (S 

‘ have to do it?’ q ; | Canadian Offices:—Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St.John,N.B. Halifax,N.S. 
$ 00 Leeds went to the telephone. He left 





the door between open, so that they could 
hear what he said. When he came back, 


Stedman was gone. 
i Leeds locked the front door and put out | 
i the lights in the library. His wife went 


upstairs. When he followed he found that 
___— | she had lit the spirit lamp upon the table 
; where his supper was laid; but she had 
gone to her room. 











: aviator Drozier had _ recovered 
fully, in all physical respects, from 
| his fall at Almeda: and he believed that 
~ és Fé his mind had recovered with his body. It 
——_ 4 ZA irritated him that the other aviators, | 
St since he had rejoined them, watched him | 

with a reservation, a question in their eyes. 
Drozier had had no way in the hospital | 
of answering that question. He had been, | 
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fortunate aviator; he never had had a 
serious accident, therefore there was no 
previous experience on which he could 


TABLE 












You can become the absolute owner of Stanton, and he had agreed, he had sup- 
a handsome Burrowes Table with the | posed that the committee had chosen him 
money you spend each month for the | 
use of someone else’s table. 


FREE TRIAL—No Red Tape— 0n receipt of 


first installment we will ship table. Play on it 


John La Farge, the great authority on art The Collection is undoubtedly the most 
important and beautiful art work ever imported from Europe 


On receipt of $1 DOWN we will ship | look back, comforting himself by its as- | 
| z ’ | 
you any Table worth from $6 to $15 } surance. Moreover, there remained to! 
$2 a month pays balance. Larger him, as a soul-sickening memory, the ap- 
Tables for $25, $35,$45,$55,975,etc., | pearance of his passenger when the man 
on easy terms. All cues, balls, etc., free. | comprehended they were falling. The pas- The Age of Innocence By Sir Joshua Reynolds The Sistine Madonna By Raphael 
Become an Expert at Home |senger had been a man of cold nerve—a 
The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD || newspaper man, a war correspondent ac-| IMPORTANT OFFER — FREE 
and POOL TABLE is a scientifically built }customed to dangerous experiences. But | In order to distribute quickly a limited number of introductory sets from the first importation of ‘‘The Ideal 
Combination Table, adapted for the most Drozier recalled him now as a thing hardly | Co ion of the World’s Great Art,”’ we shall make a very remarkable offer of a choice of the beautiful hand 
expert play. It may beset on your dining- - , ‘ ips & colored pictures: Sir Joshua Reynolds’ charming child portrait, “‘The Age of Innocence,” Raphael’s world-famous 
room or library table, or mounted on legs human, whose eyes had lost the look which } masterpiece, ‘‘The Sistine Madonna,” or Millet’s well-known picture, ‘“‘The Angelus,”’ with each set of the “Ideal 
orstand. When notin use it may be set goes with powers of reasoning | Collection of the World’s Great Art.”’ Each of the above premium pictures is in ~~ ial oe ee by one of 
i t say - 4 | the most expert New York colorists, and measures 30x 24 inches, completely mounted in a double overlay mount, 
eee wae Way. | When he had been asked to take up ready for the frame. ‘*‘The Ideal Collection of the World’s Great Art’ is not only the most artistic collection of 
i sassengel in the meet to take place at} the world’s greatest pictures I have ever seen, but it is a work of the greatest educative importance,” says a mem- 
Stop Supporting the Public Pool Room | gre agg ber of the Vassar faculty. “It is just such a work as is needed in every refined home today,” said the late Mr. 
| 
| 


to carry passengers because they believed | 
that, in spite of his accident, he was 


surer and safer than the others. It was 

caanEs ole SO ioieah naan Seman, vie not till now, at Stanton, as the crowds 

today for catalogue fully describing all the Bur- were already filing through the entrance 

Towes Tables, with prices, terms of payment, et ’ 

Ou i a rtl oe ge about the hangars the political gossip of | 
enter . Portland, " 


INTERESTING POINTS 

1.—‘‘The Ideal Collection” comprises perfect reproductions in the famous Mezzo- 
gravure process of 60 plates of the world’s accepted masterpieces in painting, which 
chronologically arranged, afford a visual History of Art from the earliest period of 
the Renaissance until the present time. It is a work of monumental importance 

2.—Many of the leading art calleries of the old world have been carefully searched 
for their pictorial treasure, to be reproduced in ‘‘The Ideal Collection of the Worid's 
Great Art.”’ 

3 —Each one of the 60 pictures in ‘‘The Ideal Collection” is on plate-marked, hand 
made India tint paper, measuring 15 x 20 inches 

4 —Each reproduction of a great masterpiece is accompanied by a 600-word Descrip- 
tive Article by a leading art critic of America or Europe, printed on vellum paper the 
exact size of the picture described 

5 —Each Ideal Collection is accompanied by a Chart of the World's Art, which has 
been called by a leading American educator, ‘‘The most helpful thing I have ever 
known in the study of the world’s art."’ 


gates, and he eaught from the chatter | 








the campaign centering upon the city, that 





he realized he was being played up as care 
less and risky—that to fly with him | 








volved more danger than to fly with either 
of the others. 
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—For Those You Just 
Want To Remember 


if [ is often difficult to find an appropriate gift without 
paying more than you care to. 

gestions that will find a welcome reception almost any- 
where—little books by George Fitch, the brilliant satirist 
—appropriate for many of your friends. 
days, hasn’t one of these three fads ? 


Here are three sug- 


Who, nowa- 








Th A swift sketch of the Machine’s Development in Speed, 
e Expense, and Deadliness, from its Milk-Teeth Days to 100 


Automobile Miles an Hour 


Growing Nuisance. 


Golf, to the tim 
a dull club for 


Golf 


with clubs and 
golf friend. 


Ordinary Whist 


It is a Cross Between Double-Entry Bookkeeping and 


Roulette, and is 
Machine, and a 


Bridge 


but Generally Varies Between a Vice and a Life Calling. 


hide-and-seek which is played in a reformed cow-pasture 


and $1,000 a Minute — Pedestrians a 


id man who has mowed a large field with 
the first time, is an overgrown game of 


a vocabulary. Send this book to your 


with a Wheel of Fortune Attachment. 


played with a Deck of Cards, an Adding 
Promissory Note. It is listed as a game, 








HE three booklets are uniform in style, 36 pages, printed in black 
and red on antique deckle edge paper, cleverly illustrated, and 
The price at your bookseller’s is 35c each. 


attractively bound in boards. 
By mail from this office, 38c each. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 


W. 13th Street, New York 




















The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Dent, ' 


offers 350 class-room. courses to non, } 
ident students. One may thus do * | 
Plet | 

| 

| 

| 


work for a Bachelor's de gree 


e friters, Acc a 3/Ra “rs, 
STUDY Business Men, Miristers, Socia! Workers, 
Etc. Begin any time. 

19th Year 


U.of C.(Div. A) Chicago, lil. }} | 





'New York Electrical School 







offers a theoretical and practical course in applied 
electricity without limit as to time. 

Instruction individual, day and night school, equip 
ment complete and up-to-date. Students learn by 
joing. and by practical application are fitted to enter 
all fields of electrical industry fully qualified. Schoo 
open all year, Write for free prospectus 


29 West Seventeenth Street 





NEW YORK 








log goods at catalog 


unless otherwise stated. 


Baird: North Co. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


SEVEN REASONS WHY |! SHOULD 


YOU SAVE ONE THIRD 


handy pins, pearis 
¢ 


prices. show | 


Solid gold 
scarf pin 
Monogram 
25c extra 


SUY FROM BAIF.D-NORTH CO. 


1. They are the largest mail order jeweiry house i: the world. 
2. They are the only manufacturers of jewelry wlio seli 


direct to the user. 

3. They save me one-third by cutting o 
profits of the jobber and the retailer. 

4. They deliver free and will refund 
my money if | am not satisfied. 

5. Their goods are highcst quality 
and are fully guaranteed. 

6. They are wholly reliable, and 
guarantee safe arrival of goods. 

7. They have thousands of satisfied 
customers in my state, and this magazine 
would not accept their advertisement if 
they were not honest and reliable. 


| will write for FREE catalog to-day—- NOW. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 802 BROAD ST., PROV. R. |. 





ut the 


| the second biplane followed. 


As he met this misrepresentation of 
himself in the “Express” already—before 
Leeds was pointed out to him—Drozier 
felt something almost like sympathy for 
the other man they were abusing in sim- 
ilarly sharp, subtle sentences. He doubted 

because he wanted to oppose the paper 
which lied about himself—that Leeds was 
a coward. Then some one pointed Leeds 
out to him. The candidate, with his wife, 
was taking his place in one of the front 
boxes before the grand stand, where every 
one could see that he was there, though 
he would not fly. The aviator stepped a 
little closer to see him, and, as Leeds 
turned and noticed the scrutiny, Drozier 
came up to the box and extended his hand. 
Leeds, surprised, grasped it rather clum- 
sily. “Thank you,” he said confusedly. 

A roar of applause from further down 
the stands told that the other candidate 
was upon the field: and Drozier drew back 
toward his hangar. He saw the important 
fat little man—Weatherby was paying for 
everything—coming across the field with 
two other men. He brought them up and 
introduced them. “Mr. Cragin, the man 
you are going to take up. And this is 
Mr. Carrick, the editor of the *Express.’”’ 

As without knowing why Drozier had 
wanted to shake Leeds’s hand, so he did 
not wish to touch either of these. He ex- 
cused himself on account of the oil upon 
his hand, and his resentment toward them 
grew as he talked with them. Carrick, he 
now realized, not only was responsible for 
the misrepresentation of him in the paper; 
it was he who had put up the whole 
scheme into which Drozier now felt him- 
self and Leeds as equally inveigled. The 
heavy-set, prognathous, and blatantly bold 
Cragin also irritated Drozier for himself 
by his slighting denial of regard for the 
fear which the aviator himself had just 
conquered with such struggle. And as 
Carrick. each moment he spoke, increased 
Drozier’s desire to oppose him, so Cragin 
tempted the aviator to show him fear. 

But Drozier said nothing. Lighting a 
cigarette, he sucked at it silently and let 
the others talk. He excused himself. say- 
ing he was not quite himself; and once or 
twice, as he lit fresh cigarettes, he let 
them see that his hand was unsteady. 

Cragin concernedly. 
“Shaky?” 


looked at him 


_ rattling thunder of the exhaust of 

a starting motor, being tested, drowned 
the other’s words. When it ceased, and 
his mechanicians told him everything was 
ready, the aviator replied: 

“There’s nothing to it. of course. But 
it got me for a moment. The field—the 
way the people are about it now—is the 
way they were at Almeda. From the sky, 
you'll see. it’s the shape of a coffin. How 
ever,’ he threw his cigarette away care- 
lessly, “it wasn’t mine there.” and he 
motioned his mechanicians to his machine. 

That he had struck at once upon the 
weak spot of Cragin—superstition—he 
knew less from its direct effect upon the 
candidate than upon the editor. Word 
went at once to the band to strike up a 
tune. The biplane was upon the field, and 
Drozier leaped in: one of the mechani- 
cians whirled the propellers and sprang 
back. All at once the biplane Was mov- 
ing: it bumped along the sward—an un 
wieldy bird that toppled as it ran along 
the ground. Suddenly the plane no longei 
wavered; it was the fly caught in the 
amber. Te was in the air. And with the 


|}ehange Drozier knew that all was. still 


right with him. he felt more strongly 
the anger of the tricked against those 


who were making capital out of his one 


failure. 

As he eame back over the field, he saw 
that at the sides people were being pushed 
hack and the line of the field changed 
And Drozier laughed 


RAGIN. from below, wateled him with 
growing emotions. The brown mono 


| plane waddled out unon the field, ascended, 


and buzzed overhead like a great dragon flv: 
Craqin. leay 
ing Carrick and the rest that had come 


up. peered about in the hangars. He 
saw that the group of begrimed and oil) 
mechanicians took no note of these two 


machines. but watehed tensely Drozier’s 
striped biplane that cireled so high above 
the others Ile said to the mechanicians 
that he had not known the machines went 
<o high: but they. talking nervously among 
themselves. made no answe1 He caught 
Drozier’s name. listened. and understood 
that one of them. having heard Droziet 
speak of the field at Almeda. was discuss 
ing with the others whether Drozier had 
back his nerve 
The red-striped 
spiraling downward. Cragin looked at 
his wateh fen minutes. at a guess, for 
Drozier to come down, tifteen more, may 
©, on the ground—then he would go up 


biplane now seemed 


that man who saw only a collin in 
owd about the field 


He turned about and caught Carrie) 
watching him sharply. 

“What you looking at?” Cragin , 
manded belligerently. Drozier’s aeropla 
shot across his sight, alighting, and 
did not hear Carrick’s answer 

Drozier, sucking nervously at his cig 
rette, was coming toward them. “Ts 
coftin—from up there.” he confirmed , 
easily. “Ready, Mr. Cragin?” 

“All ready.” the candidate heard ( 
rick answer for him, and resented 
He resented, pugnaciously, Carrick’s ha) 
upon his arm, leading him after Drozie, 
He wanted to take a punch at Carrie 
As he remembered Leeds safe in the 
stands, he wanted to hit him too—and to 
change places with him. He wanted to 
strike Drozier, walking just ahead. Sup- 
pose, just once, he could hit Drozier undey 
the ear or on the point of the jaw: Drozie; 
would take no one up that day. 


I IS eye caught the other biplaneup there 

swooping, half toppling, as it passed 
through a wind “pocket,” then righting 
itself with an effort. He wondered whethe, 
that aviator —Chapman—had_ seen thy 
crowdewas about the field as a coffin: , 
whether that was to be seen only from 
Drozier’s aeroplane—and by him! And 
Cragin’s stomach was a_ hollow pit. a 
Carrick and Hannan now half dragge 
him between them toward the striped bi 
plane—the same one in which Drozier had 
fallen and killed his passenger at Almeda 
They showed him in the flimsy thing whe 
to put his feet and hands. He heard him 
self blustering courageously, for he heard 
people cheering him from away off. Bi 
then they were all still, and Cragin, hin 
self sitting still, wondered what was the 
matter. Something was delaying Drozie 
Cragin wanted to ask what, but kept still 
Drozier yet delayed. But at last he got 
in; and Cragin, in his relief, blustered to 
him again. Yet again, after Drozier was 
in place, there was a wait. 

The crowd was silent, but the band had 
burst out; and Drozier, the pilot, as ly 
waited, seemed to be only listening to tl 
tune, yet was paling as he listened. Hi 
hands were shaking. Something more wa 
the matter. 

Cragin bawled it. “What’s the matter 

“Nothing. There’s nothing to it, 
course, but that’s the piece the band 
playing when I went up the last time 
Almeda!” And he moved his hand 
started his engine; and the roaring ti. 
der of the motor cut Cragin’s words in 
two. The biplane jolted forward slowly 
then more swiftly, becoming, as it | 
the ground, a rigid thing from tip to tip 
The band hurled after it the tune: 


“Come, Josephine, we my flying n achine 


Going up, she goes 


The biplane was scarcely started: it wa 
only commencing to skim the ground 
Cragin could not hear even the band; but 
he knew that they were playing—playing 
the tune that the band at Almeda_ had 
played when Drozier rose above a coffin 
shaped crowd like this and, and fea 
terror—caught Cragin. 

The right wing of the biplane tipped 
suddenly. Drozier, half unexpecting but 
half watching for it. moved quickly to 
control it. It brushed the water of a lit 
tle pond, swung toward the grand stand, 
righted, and let everyone in the stands 
see that Cragin had slid out and into the 
pond on his face to let the machine pass 
over him as it began to ascend, Then 
Drozier—swinging back slowly until li 
brought into his own view the candidate's 
fivure, mud-cloaked and draped with duck 
weed, rising in knee-deep water from th 
pond dipped toward it. 





And Cragin, seeing him coming—immi 
nent, immense, red-striped. coming bac! 
to get him—fell on his face in the mu! 
again as he tried to run. and again let 
the machine pass over him: and then, | 
fore it could turn again, he staggered 
and fled toward the hangars. But in that 


direction were Carrick and Hannan. 5° 
he doubled, velling again as Drozier—now 
turned passed a third time just ove him 
Loud eries that derisively answered cat 


calls und shrieks of laughter from beto 


told him that he was running now towa! 
the vrand = stand. So le doubled on 
more, and this time gaining the fence, a 


against it till the pursuing 


crouching 
plane soared over it, he sealed it and 


appeared among the exhibition sheds 
fhe next night—election night, atte 
the defeat of Cragin was beyond all doubt 
stil 


though half the city precincts w 


to be heard from—Hannan_ entered th 
“Expre 8’8” city room. Below a jump 
ant insurgent band stopped and struc 
the chorus of a tune 
‘Come, Jose phine nm oY chu 
froing Up up ie 
lim.” said Hannan sweetly to Carries 
T ivet 


lid vou know that they 


hand at Almeda 
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ALCO 


Motor Trucks 


How to Judge a Motor Truck 


UYING a motor truck is 
like hiring a man. You 
are not interested in the 

color of his eyes, the tilt of his 
nose, or his height and weight. 


You want to know what this 
man has done and what hecando. 


Just so with the motor truck. 


It’s what a truck will do that 
interests you. 

Price alone sells few trucks. 
It’s what you “get for the 
money” that sells them. In 
other words va/uve. 


Four things determine value 
in a truck. 
One of them is good design. 


The only sure way to tell 
good design is by results. 


If a truck is not well designed 
the owner soon knows. If it is 
well designed, and if he can use 
more trucks in his business, he 
buys more of the same make 

naturally. 

Thus you may judge a truck 
by the number of repeat orders 
or re-orders. 


In the case of the Alco Truck 62 per cent. 
were purchased on repeat orders. Nine-tenths 
of this number are in the service of firms and cor- 
porations listed in Bradstreet’s at over$1,000,000. 


Before purchasing, many of these large firms 
carried on extensive experiments to determine 
which motor truck was best. If only ove Alco 
had been purchased by each of these concerns, 
its place among motor trucks would be, clecr. 
But each of these bought more than one. The 
American Express Company has 40; the Gulf 
Refining Company 16; Gimbel Brothers 13; the 
Long Island Express Company 10; and so on. 

Among some the Alco has been accepted as 
the standard —all future purchases will be Alcos. 


The second point on which 
value depends is the experience 
of the manufacturer. 


Good design means little un- 
less experience in building is 
back of it. The thing to know 
is ‘“how long has the manufac- 
turer been building trucks.” 
“What does the manufacturer 
know about the problems of 
transportation ?”’ 


For the American Locomotive Company, 
builders of the Alco Truck, the experience 
began in 1905. The Alco Truck was marketed 
in 1908. ‘The experience of the American 
Locomotive Company in problems of transpor- 
tation dates back to 1835 as movers of the 
world's goods. 


The problems of the locomotive and the 
problems of the motor truck are parallel. One 
is a power driven vehicle running on rails. 
The other a power driven vehicle running 
without rails. 

The experience of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, as builders of the Alco Truck, 
is rare. 


Value is again determined in 
the way the truck 1s butlt. 


Little does it matter how 
well a truck is designed if it is 
not well built. It becomes a 
consideration of factory and 
factory equipment. 


The Alco factory represents a very large 
investment in equipment. In it are built 
95 per cent. of the parts of the Alco Truck. 
It has the most complete heat treating plant 
of any motor truck factory in the world. It 
has large chemical and physical laboratories 
to analyze and test the metals that go into 
the Alco Truck. In special and automatic 
machinery the investment is particularly large. 
Many of the tools are not tools in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but are fine instruments 
like those of a surgeon—and are kept in flannel 
when not in use. 


In this factory is the largest drop hammer 
in the world. It weighs 250,000 pounds. 


The fourth consideration in 
determining value—and one 
that is most decisive—is the re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer. 

The safest thing in the world 
to buy is reputation. Buying 
a truck from a manufacturer 
without reputation or responsi- 
bility is like making a loan 
without security. 


The ‘ean Locomotive Company is 
capitaliz ),000. It dates back to 
1835 as ux : world’s goods. It has 


built 50,000 locuimotives. Its reputation is 
indelible. 


These four considerations— 
Good Design, the Experience 
of the Manufacturer, Good 
Building and the Responsibility 
of the Manufacturer—provide 
an ‘‘acid test’ for judging a 
motor truck. 

There are a few trucks that 
can stand this test. 

Of thesethe AlcoTruckisone. 

You should investigate the 
Alco for one vital reason, if for 
no other:—the /afent experi- 
ence—of its builders in manu- 
facturing power driven vehicles. 

The Alco line is in four sizes: 
2 ton, 3% ton, 5 ton, and6' ton. 
Special timesaving and labor sav- 
ing bodiescan be built onthe Alco 
chassis for various lines of work. 

The new Alco catalog tells 
you what the Alco trucks are do- 
ing in many lines of business in 
many Cities, possibly in the same 
business as yours. It is a 64 
page book. Write for it today. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 1884 Broadway, NewYork 


Builders also of the Alco 6-Cylinder and 4-Cylinder Motor Cars 
and Alco Taxicabs 


Chicago Branch: 2501 Michigan Avenue 


Boston Branch: 567 Boylston Street 


Movers of the World’s 
Goods since 1835 














Canadian Headquarters : 
596 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 


Capital, $50,000,000 




















Victor-Victrola 





Victor-Victrola IV, $15 Victor-Victrola VI, $25 


HERE isn’t a home anywhere that wouldn’t 
be the better for having a Victor. 





Good music brightens every home, and 

with a Victor or Victor-Victrola you can 

readily satisfy your every musical taste---hear whatever 
music you wish, whenever you wish. 

These three new popular-priced instruments make 

it easy for every one to own a genuine Victor-Victrola. 

And if you will go to any music store or any 

Victor dealer’s and hear your favorite selection 

on the Victor or Victor-Victrola, you will wonder 

how you have managed to satisfy your love of 

music without it. 





All the important patented Victor-Victrola 
features, including Exhibition sound box, 
tapering arm, ‘‘goose-neck’”’ sound-box tube, 

) : and concealed sounding-boards, are incorpo- 
Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 rated in these new instruments. 





Other styles 
of the 
Victor-Victrola 
$50, $75, $100 
$150, $200, $250 
Victors 


$10 to $100 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramaphone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records are on sale at ill dealers on the 28th of each month 





